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““' BRLIRVE ME, CLARICE, ANY TROUBLES BUT DEATH ARE CURABLE,” SAID ROGER, 


A UNION OF HEARTS. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER L 


It was a wet night, one of those dall, gloomy 

which we connect in our minds with 

Novem © mere occasional shower, but a 
heavy, continuous downpour. 

Ten agmathon ere to that drenching rain 
would have the stoutest umbrella and 
clouded the brightest spirite. 

Tt was a night, in fact, on which it was {n- 
tensely difficult to be cheerful, and anyone 
obliged to face its tempest had as good a right 


BaF Ag age ig Bo eee oe 
o thought Mr, William Stubbs, er, 
tickeb-collecter, and general factotum at ae nts 


rural station of Succoth, ia South Yorkshire, 
What business, thought this much- fli-used 


‘| individual, had 








le to travel ab all on such a 
night ?—what t had the company to let their 
train be fifty minutes late, and to keep their un- 
lucky porter out in the wet nearly an hour longer 
than was ? If ever Mr. William Stubbs 
wets in a bad temper he was in one on this Novem- 


| ber night, when the truant train at last came 


slowly ig, and he procisimed in much injured 


Sh ani —— e . ‘ 
t was a very small place, and passengers by 
the evening train were rare, save in July and 
August, w a fow families came down from 
Hull for sea-bathing, Mr. Stubbs was of opi- 
nion the late train need not call at all—ib only 
brought him up from his cottage to proclaim 
the name of the station to people who did not 
care to know fb, and to collect tickets which were 
never there. 
BB a 80 one oe —— to be 
6 upon an ungrateful public t to-night, 
when one lady actually descended to the sloppy 
platform, he was literally astounded. 


& 





The new-comer was quite young, almoat a girl. 
She was below the middle height, and of « 
slender, delicate figure. 

Her golden hair was coiled low on her neck— 
the front fell in short curls over her forshead ; 
her eyes were of deep, intense blue ; hex com- 
plexion pink and white. 

In fact, anything prettier or more daintier 
than the appearance of this lovely traveller it 
would have been difficult to imagine. 

Mr. Stubbs stared at her ; he never inquired 
for her ticket—the fact of her presence had eo 
electrified hira. 

She went up to the uncouth porter with a 
smile, 


J 
* Is this Succoth ?” 
**Tt be,” 
* Can see bed here for the night!” 
* Fifty if you wants ’m! Succoth’s as en 
as 8 broken egg-shell from September to Easter.” 
te: you kindly show me the way and carry 
my box.” ' 
She slipped a shilling into his hand, she smiled 
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op him again. and Bill was perfectly conquered | 


by her fascinations; from that moment he was 
her frresisting and bond slave, 

She wore a plain black dress, made without a 
serap of trimming, and slmoat covered by 8 
thick, dark cloak. 

Her hat was of the toque shape, made of some 
soft, non-crushable material, bordered with black 
fur, beyond which her. bright hair. gieamed like 
threads of gold. Her box was very email and 


plain, but on ftv black surface had been painted | 


{n jarge white letvers ‘‘ Miss Bell.” 

Mr, Stubbs had an eye to family interests. 
He did not take the etranger to one of the hotels, 
but to a emall white stone cottage, where his 
mother, a respectable old body, let lodgings, 

Mrs. Stubbs received her new inmate most 
cordially, In half-an-hour the black box had 
been unpacked, and its owner was seated over 
a cosy meal in the little front parlour. 

She looked lovelier than ever without her 
wraps. There was something very fascinating in 
the alight, childish figure, the baby compiexion, 
and the wonderfully bright eyes. Mrs. Stubbs 
thought she had never seen such a sweet young 
lad 


Ware you making any stay In Suceoth }” she 
ventured to. ask, when she came in ‘to clear the 
table, {It’s but a dull place fn,.winter, miss, 
but very healthy.” 

Mies Boll eriled., 

**E hope to live here.” 

* To live here, miss!” cried the old woman, 
forgetting her own interests as a lodging: letter, 
" why you'd be moped to death, a young creature 
like you.” 

Mies Bell let her lopg eyelashes droop over her 
eyez, as though to hide their molsture, 

‘«T am all alone in the world,” she said, slowly, 
taking up a fold of the heavy black dress. 
** Papa’s only friend lives here—Mr, Qottrill.” 


“The Rector! Dear me, mies, and you've 


’ come ov a vielt to him?” ~ 


‘* He does not know J am here, but I think 
he wiil not refuse to let me stey with him. I 
should have gone there to-night, but it was late, 
and I felt so tired and heart-sick,” 

The Rector, a lonely bachelor of great wealth 
and greater charity, was bel > one of 
his parishioners. Miss Bell could not have in- 
troduced herself by avy title more likely to mix 
their hearts than as his old friend's child, 

“Mr. Cottrill’s hale aud hearty still, mise, a 
fine old gentleman for his seventy years ; we're 
all proud of him—there’s not & man more 
thought of for miles round, not even Lord Ber- 
tram himself.” 

“Tord Bertram!” repeated Miss Bell, as 
though the name had struck her, “ does he live 
here }” 

** His country seat is here ; he doesn’t live any- 
where, mies, he’s 20 many houses he just divides 
his time between them. He’s one of the richest 
noblemen in this part of the couaty.” 

“Ts his wife pretty |” 

Mrs. Stubbs laughed. 

“ Blees your heart, Mies, Lord Bertram’s no 
wife—she died years ago, when Mies Clarice wae 
a baby.” 

"Oh, then he fs quite an old man?” 

* He’s fifty-two, Mias Bell; a fine, stately- 
looking gentleman es you would wish to see. He 
owns most theland hereabouts, and people like 
him well, but he’s never won their hearts as 
Mr. Cottrill has,” 


Miss Bel! seemed tired of the conversation;and |. 


sald she should like to go to bed ; so her hostess 
conducted her up the sleep, ladder-like staircase 
to the pretty bed-room with Its lattice window 
and lavender-scented sheets. The stranger 
bade Mra. Stubbs good-night, turned the key in 
the lock, and threw herself into a chair. 

Left alone all her gaiety fled—the mask of 
cheerfulness she bore so bravely was taken off. 
She seemed « grave, cautious woman, inetead of 
the impetuous child who bad charmed Mrs, 
Stubb’s heart. 

Left alone she took her purse ont of her pocket 
and emptied [ts contents in her jap, One solitary 
sovereign and a little pile of silver rolled oud, 
Mies Bell shook her head at them reflectively. 

‘* Not enough to lasta week. It is to be hoped 





Mr, Cottrill has not forgotten his old friend, or I 
stand a chance of a harder struggle thar any I 
have had yet; but at the worst,.[ could always 
go back to that old she- "3; she would nob 
dars to refuse to take md in,” 

She gave'a sigh, not of relief, as though this 
last chance comforted her, but of no ty car as 
though any alternative were preferable tothe she- 
dragon’s hospitality ; then she: up.two letters 
one on foreign paper, thin and worn with age and 
much handling, the other bearing a date of only 
a few days before, ; 

Tt was the time-worn letter which interested 
Mies Bell most, and we will read it with her. 

" Succoth Rectory, January 20, 1870. 


“Dean Bert,— 

‘'T enclose a cheque in answer to your letter, 
and am only glad to have this means of showing 
my real sympathy with you, and to prove to you 
that my friendship is warm and lasting. 

‘* My dear boy, you are acting, I think, wisely 
in going to a foreign land, but I fear the effecta of 
the climate on your already enfeebled health, © ° 

* Give my best love to Mra, Bell, and my Httle 
god-daughter. Were she not your only child 7 


would ask you to leave her here to cheeran old 
man’s solitude, but I know too well the Iealoee 


of a childless home to ask you to part with 

“y “— I — come and see yea bye ie 

m le. You must accept this as, my, 

and the expression of good-will that wand 80 

gladly have been offered personally by your 

attached friend, 
“ Wituiam Corre.” 


Again and again did Mra, Stubbs’ 1 se 
this letter. Alone in the world, and aad apis h 
penniless, it was natural, perb that she sh 
attach great value to this kindly letter, but the 
expression on her face, as she read it, wae rather 
of doubt and anxiety than hopeand copfidence, 

* People ought to write p ;” she muttered, 
almost petulantly, ‘Why conldn’t he say the 
place whose climate he so feared? It might have 
been any of the Colonies, or some country in the 
Fast ; the word foreign seems to imply that. Then 


phat atid. Me, Bell. go'ns?.1. ti 
With wyotories Anyway) Wi eee the tral, 


of I should not have spent.samuch money on the 
attempd. I don’t mind ti -risk—T dou t mind 
thing, so that I can mung Toy fingers at that 
cat and her twopenny-halfpeany school |” 
She did snap her fingers, In effect, and then 
she turned to the other letter, This was shorter 
and with its mystery she could not complain, 
since it was written in the frankest terms,— 


“Dear Matrey,— 

"You must send me some money, or I 
shall come after you to Peckham-rye, and bring 
the child, 

** Yours affectionately, 
"L, Suara.” 


Miss Bell treated this letter in a very sum- 
mary fashion; she tore it in small pieces and 
burnt the fragments over the candle, then she 
got up, and began to inspect the contents of her 
black box. 

Ip was tolerably full of wearing el of a 


very superior nature, The underclothes were of: 


soft cambric trimmed with lace 3» the: drésses 
good material, and tastefully mades The whole 
gave one _ _ of'& small selection from avery 


wardrobe. 
The sight of these dainty ents impressed 
you with the belief that « lady’s-maid had been 


bidden to select enovgh clothes to last-her mis-. 


tress for a few days’ absence from hore, 
Misa Bell took up a soft, black cashmere and 


deliberately put it on ; it trailed on the ground. 


in front and at the rear. 

for ssctay es Sige scissors-and cut a 
g our inches off at the waist, then, despite 
her fatigue and the lateness of the hour, she 
produced a needle and thread and stitched the 


band once more on to the skirt in ite shortened 


atate. ¥ 
There was no bodice, only a spruce silk jersey 

embroidered with black ie beads. The fair 

seamstress regarded this approvingly, and then, 


| 





ang & yawn, proceeded to undress and go. to 


There were no prayers to délay the 
-—for our heroine waa not of the type of women 
who believe in prayer, and just now, when her 
every act was one of ain, perhaps, she i 
prayers would have been a mockery—and in five 
minutes Miss Bell’s golden head was resting on 
the downy white pillow, and-her biue eyes closed 
ii sleep. 4 

Mra Stubbs detailed all she knew of the new 
lodger to her son and heir-when he eanie: 
from the charms of the taproom at the Blue 
Lion. ; 

Bill nodded his head, 

“Sure enough, mother, the Rector uted to be- 
always having a friend of the name of Bell 
down tostop with him, I mind it well now I come 
to think of it. His name was Cyrus Bell, and 
he went out to the 'Mericas, and was never heard 
of since.” 
s What more natural os ars) ny enges 
anxious to display her know to ing 
Miss Bell how abe itked the "Marieas ? 

Mies Beltane Hive ined bos ox eo 
. “That's a weight off my mind!” she thought 
‘to herself. 


+ “Cyrus Bell jogland to ga to America. 
People never etay fixtures in any one part. It 


won't much matter ifI do mistake the name- 
of the place he sailed for, I fancy I am a 
little like American s, and I can easily in~ 
troduce a few W “phrases into my con- 
versation.”” . Baan ¢ 

She left her box at the cottage and set off 
about eleven o'clock for the Rectory. No fear 
of her losing her way. It was separated only 


from the chutcbyart a hawthorn hedge, and 
the tower of the chi was visible from any part. - 
of Succoth, i Sy ae al 

5 asi aan poaadhone cobenne an nope sition 
ad at in the the hard frost and- 
the erlep morning alr d d the pink colour 
in her c ‘s old man-eervant- 


thought he had never seen a sweeter face, 
“Mr, Cottrill is at home, miss, What name 
shall I say?” . 
_ “ Migs Belk” BS as 
Her voles faltered las she spoke, her little- 
hands were locked nervously ther. The old 
man looked at her, and marvelled if she were the- 
daughter of his master’s old friend ; but he said 
ine only ushered her with great respect into- 


rary. 

It was a delicious-looking room, furnished in 
morocco, with thick Turkey rugs over the polished: 
‘floor ; the walls were nearly hidden by book- 
shelves. A large fire burnt in the grate, and 
huge easy chair stood tauntingly in front of 
Miss Bell threw hereelf into it, and warmed he: 
toes luxuriously. . 


re 


a 


" 


‘ Ah!” thought the needy stranger; “it ie 


easy enough for rich people to be good. If I 
had paolo like this, should I ever be what 
Tam? This old man seems to enjoy life. 
must hope he has not forgotten his old friend-- 
ship for my father.” 
he door opened, and the rector entered—a- 
tall, stately man, with erect step, in spite of his- 
enow-white hair and seventy years. 
gone prosperously with him,,and he carried hie 
bra went straight up to Miss 
ou 


bad 


_ vely. 
ell and took her hand. 


It was the wisest thing, ahe conld. 
Ib enlisted the and chivalry of the old 


courtesy 
man’s nature, and disarmed his criticism atone - 


” 


blow, t re PpiaZ ast 
He rang the bell for « glass wine,. and. 


ree ee 


ft think I understand. ; Ms sid somrege 
gone, and my godchild has come to tell ma,’ti)»o 


Nally, howed her heed. »: 
“ And your mother?) «)) jiseoth eh 
before Papa, A wate Leegy 


“Mob sow,” be seid, warmly. “Nelly, @on's 


& 


# Meat oe 
anon ot 
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you know Lam Lam your godlther You can never 
be alone where 
She tried to smile, but tears came easiest. 
Re was ail = long faflure,” she said, 
brokenly. “Ob, Mr . Cottrill, why did he ever go | born 
to America? 


‘* He a his life sor af oy hee one 
Yong failure, mre to make ortane.’”’ 
“He never made it. Ob, Mr, Cottrill, you 
don’t know what a life we ll I have known 
to b ‘or days! I have 

never in all these years been free from the 


= 
fee 
Us 


* Why did none of you write to me! Your 
father and I were like brothers. Nelly, he must 
have knowa my purse was open for him to draw 


a 
i. TE 
“You one so muc aud, poor 
he was, my father had his pride.” 
ip killed him, The long nani bowed 
‘bien down, Yet he was not an old man ; full 
-Gfteen years younger than I am, 

“ He was fifty-five last birthday,” replied Miss 
Boll, after a moment's calculation. He died 
last June. Mr. Cobtrill, wn all was over, I had 
jast ten pounds in the wor 

Poor child |” 


"I came over as attendant to a lady, and then 
for ® little time I Was & goveruess ; but they 
were cruel to me.” Here her sobs almost 
- her. “I did my best to please ; I could 

ip it if I was young and L Thad 
a through enough to blight my youth and 
or but at twenty one hopes on through 


as Ctérlll, reading between the lines of this 
speech, understood her employers had resented 
her rears To the lonely man she seemed the 


loveliest he had ever seen ; and yet what 
a plain, awkward child he recollected LA 
tall ungainly girl 2 ion with tan-coloured hair, 
sallow com: 


. har gene wiigag Bo te 

“Nelly,” he ain't to the orphan, “I think 
‘Heaven meant ua to take care of each other. 
‘Will you come to me, and be my dear adopted 
daughter, the joy and eomfort of my,old age?” 

Miss Bell was quite with ao answer. 

“Oh, Mr. Cottrill, that is too much goodness ! 
Ionly came here because I thought for my 
father's sake you would befriend me, and find 
mé a situation where they would Woes me as 
flesh and blood, instead of a stick or stone that 
cannot feel,” 

* Neli, consider I have found you a situation,” 
said the old’ man, smiling ; ‘‘that of my adopted 
daughter, mistress of the Rectory. Do you 
accept the post?” 

She accepted fb with tears of joy. 

“You must come to me at once—-this’ very 
day,” said the old gentleman, eagerly, ‘I will 
order the carriage round, and we-will drive to 


Mrs, Stubbs to fetch your things.” 
The came——a brougham, drawn by two 
thoroughbi A coachman and footman were 


tor’s Bde and heaved a sigh of relief. 

The long and tedious fight she had waged for 
so many years ‘against grin poverty’s sting 
seemed over now for ever. 

She never troubled’ herself about the means 


she had used to gain ‘her ond. That she had 
gsined it was'all cared for. «* 

She néver thought of Becki lvows and ‘ne- 
glected duties, Of heart and co it muab 
be conf the rector’s beautiful adopted 
daughter gest but little, 

pager gr i : A niyo ma . 
CHAPTER II, 


Somewaere in Southern London,;:where «the 
onve green fields and rural lanes have:been de- 
stroyed to maké room for the exploits of: the 
—— builder, there stands » pestect: colony 

I should say within a radius of five minutes’ 
walk from one particular stationer’s shop would, 
see a hundred of such narrow bywa s, the 
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houses stoutly and even prettily got up look 
above their inmates, “4 ona 

The whole thoroughfare fs respectable, but 
struggling 5 3 mot anc apd in the sense of people 

e called “poor,” but more of 
the a patanry pa “ shabby-genteel.” 

For the most part: the Myrtle-villas, Rose- 
are Daisy-terraces, and other grandly- 
named mansions consist of six rooms, but here 
and there, at a corner, or where two streets 
meet there stands an abode. of more preten- 
sion, 

Such a one was Orlando House, which en- 
joyed gy a celebrity in, the locality as the 
js fg Mrs, Warren's seminary for young 


Mra, Warren herself was a falr, plamp widow 
of forty odd, nob over encumbered with learn- 
ing, ro the best hand/at driving a bargain ever 
known, 

She ranked among the “ flourishing” ones of 
the district, but an owed this distinction to her 
wonderful accu: in. calculaticg just how far 
she might ron into debt with her various 
tradespeople, ro how many quarters’ rent her 
landlord would aliow to be overdue, 

Over and over again the widow had been 
threatened with ejections and summons; over 
and over none mde —— ges wh three- 

uarters she scra) together the requ sum, 
How she managed it no one “ara gy 

In appearance she was a mild, amiable-looking 
woman, Her lieutenant, Mies Begg, a tall, gaunt 
female, always sugges the idea of short 
commons, fought most of battles. 

Begg was as a sort of partner, 
though her name did not appear in the pro- 
spectus. She took her meals with the principal, 
wend out to tea with her, and always accom- 
panied her to. church on Sundays. 

The only other member of as staff of Orlando 
House wae kept secfirely ‘in her proper place” 
by Miss her proper place apparently being 
the back school-room, She took entire yore of 
the six boarders aud their toilets; she taught 
French and music, to the whole ‘school ; con- 
cooted toilets for the principal ; did fine ironing 
for Miss Begg-—she was the drudge and: slave of 
the whole en yet she wav the pret- 
tiest thing in 

Every whe, Siined her, the one maid-of-all- 
work worshipped her; and but for her extreme 
usefulness, and the fact of her services being 
purchased for the modest sum of twelve pounds 
a-year, the jealousy of Mesdames Warren and 
Begg would certainly ere this have found some 
excuse for dismiesal, 

Oa the particular November evening when 
Miss Bell made her appearance at Succoth Mrs. 
Warren and her assistant were rejoicing over a 
very couy ¢éte d téte supper. 

A nice fire burned in the tiny parlour sacred 
to the principal, the little round table was spread 
with a white cloth, tite single gas-burner lighted, 
and a delicious aroma of toasted cheese proclaimed 
that Wolsh rabbit was the dainty in the dish be- 
fore the widow, whilea foaming jug of London 
porter from the public- house round the corner 
was under Miss Begg’s special control. 

The comme of ene pe powcr ye cronies 
were at liberty for rest P, and very com. 
fortable ee her looked over it, the 

Miss Brown will be back to- “morrow, I sup- 
poe said the principal, blaadly. "Really, 

week's -holiday has seemed like o month. 


‘Thad girl has a knack. of managing troublesome 
children.” 


“She'd manage anyone,” snapped Miss Begg. 
gaa be back to-morrow, ma'am, unless you "ve 
“ony. ae over what I told you, and wrote to tell 
e’s pot wanted. 
“She's very cheap, Baggle—dirt cheap, my 


* Or we'd never have had-her. That's not the 

question, ma'am. Orlando House professes to be 

establishment of unexampled morality—at 
80,” 


least, I thou 
** OF courae it does. What's that to do with 


ge Eerie ae ga to know?” 


pemeeteren chee on Beggs aged head 
ink oh with pious horror as she procisimed in a 
taysterlous whisper, — 





Miss Brown ie not respectable! ” 
Mrs. ae se cap quivered with excitement. 
‘ 

“Tt's true, ma'am. She got a man’s likeness 
in her ‘locket, and”—a mysterious: pause, and 
then inawe-struck, solmen tones—"' and she wears 
a wedding-ring.” 

“ Beggie!” 

“TI saw it, ma’am, it hangs on a ribbon round 
her neck. Is this a proper person to have the 
care of young ladies? Is this a fit assoclate for 
virtuous women, such as eB 08 a 7” 

Poor Miss Begg was so ly, a0 per 
fectly repulsive-looking, that —e led reapecta- 
bility on her face, 

She never could be guilty of such crimes as 
possessing a wedding-ring or a masculine photo- 
graph, because both would presumably be the gift 
of & man, and no man had ever spoken a word to 
Beggie unless absolutely compelled, 

“The viper J'’ 

“ The snake ! ” 

“ Mean, deceitful creature {'? 

* Brazen hussy !” ' 

“ Worming herself in here, Why she might 
have fojared the reputation of my school.’ 

“ Or cast a shadow of reproach on as,” mur- 
mured Beggie, after a copious dranght of porter. 

“She must go,” proclaimed the principal, 
“even if I have to give the music lessons my- 
self,” 

"She must go,” re-echoed Beggie, “ 
have to do tho whole of her work.” 

**T will write and tell her so, or perhaps, Miss 
Begg, as you saw the proofs of her iniquity, the 
letter would come best from you.” 

Beggie graciously declined the honour. . 

" You ere the mistress of Orlando House,” she 
queried, “the task of writing fs yours. If my 
modest testimony is of avail, I shall be happy to 

n the letter.” 

The little servant came {n and cleared the 
table. The two ladies sat down with writing 
materials bafore them to pualsh the offender by 
letter. 

Mra, Warren had dipped her pen in the ink, 
all was ready, when Miss Begg, who had been 
reading a three deya’ old paper, gave a terrific 
shrieck—down went the employer's per. 

“Good. graciuus me, Beggie, what's the 
matter?” 

“I's no use your writing,” said Beggie, spas- 
modically, ‘' she’s dead 1” 

“Who?” 

“ Mies Brown.” 

“ Nonsense ! Brown's @ common name enough; 
you’ve made a mistake, Beggie.”’ 

Miss Begg shook her, head, and pointed to a 
column in the paper headed " Frightful rallwag 
accident.” It was the account of a collision be- 
tween two trains at Three Brid ges. 

“She was going to Brighton,” sobbed Miss 
Begg, ‘you know she was, and she fook that 
carpet-bag, and was dressed all in black.” 

Mrs, Warren followed her companion’s glance, 
and. saw the following entry among the list of 
killed :-—~ 

“ Matilda Brown, supposed age twenty, fair 
and light blue eyes, dressed in black, common 
catpet-bag, labelled Peckham-rye to London- 
bridge ; still unidentified,” 

“ Iva: her,” 

Of course it’s her,” 

‘We'd better write snd say so,” 

“Oh, no,” said the prudent Begg. “We 
know none of her relations, they might make 
us bury PS: Besides, think of the trouble and 


expense ! 

"Yb might be an advertisement to the school.” 

" An advertisement the wrong way. Well, she’s 
got rid of, any how.” 

Mrs, Warren bad 2 little, a very liftle, more of 
the milk of human kindnees in nature; she 
seemed honeatly sorry. 

“ After all, Beggie, we never knew anything 
against Mies Brown.” 

** Oaly she came here late at night without + 
sovereiga fn her purse or any references.” 

‘+ She was so young, too, almost a child,” 

“She was a deal older than she looked, ma’am; 
and she had the head of an old woman,” 

“What shall we tell the girls!” 


even if I 
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“That she has gone away.” Then, in a hushed 
tone. “She's left a whole boxful of things 
behind her, ma’am, What’s to be done with 
"em 3 ” 

Curiosity is strong in some women’s hearts, 
The year Matilda Brown bad lived at Orlando 
House she had never spoken one syllable of her 
past life—had been silent even to mystery over 
her own history. The articles In everyday use 
were of the plainest description, and euch as told 
po stories of their owner’s past ; but there was & 
box in Miss Brown's little attic always carefully 
locked which no butnaa eye had ever seen opened, 
and it was this box to which Beggie referred. 
Principal and assietant had often longed for a 
giimpse of the treasures their subordinate kept 
hidden; now there was nothing in the way of 
their curlosity, and yet they hesitated. 

“| suppose she is dead,” said Mrs, Warren, a 
little nervously, 

“ Newspapers are never mistaken,” pronounced 
Beggie. “ Besides, ma'am, it’s your duty to open 
the box. There might be some clue to Miss 
Brown’s family, and we ought to let them know 
ber fate,” 

Both the women’s fingers were tingling to open 
the box. Mrs, Warren needed very little more 
pereuasion ; a small hand-lamp was produced, 
and the two started for the attic, 

**] feel so frightened,” murmured the principal, 
“‘and I’ve no key, Beggie.” 

“I’ve brought the screwdriver, ma’am ; there’s 
no call to be frightened.” 

But for all that the dead woman's face 
seemed to haunt them as they hauled a tin trunk 
from under the bed, and stood prepared to burst 
ft open. 

i> was a common trunk enough, but had 
seen many travels ; quite half-a-dozen different 
labele were still visible, and these might conceal 
ae many underneath them. 

Mies Begg employed the screwdriver another 
moment, and the lid was pushed triumphantly 
back. 

Layers of tissue paper alone protected Mise 
Brown's property. And what did these disclose} 
Absolutely, the firet thing that met thelr eyes 
was a white silk dress—made in the fashion of 
five years before—a poor, cheap, filmsy silk, yet 
bare in trimmings, and with a bunch of orange 
blossoms yet hanging from its throat. 

Mrs. Warren gasped, Beggie fished out o long 
net veil, a pair of satin slippers, and two white 
kid gloves: these two last were tied together 
with a long white ribbon, and a alip of paper 
attached, to which was labelled,— 

‘' My wedding-day, August 26th, 1872.” 

_‘* Toen she was married,” exclaimed the prin- 
cipal. 

“Or thought she was,” added Miss Begg, with 
@ prodigious eniff, 

Miss Begg was great at sniffing. Surprise, dis- 
may, indignation, and disbelief were all exprossed 
by her In this manner, To me, personally, nothing 
in so intensely irritating. 

I can bear with sulky women, with water wash- 
women, who turn on tears at the slightest emer- 
geucy, but I never could bear, I never could 
tolerate, a woman who eniffed ! 

Miss Begg sniffed and groped further into the 
box, After all, its contents told but little more 
than the wedding dress had already betrayed; a 
parcel wrapped in brown paper, sealed and 
labelled ‘‘ Dick's letters,” a child’s shabby baby 
clothes, a few nick-nacks, euch as a sentimental 
young lady always collects, a half-dozen books, 
and that was about all. 

The female {nquisitors did not read the letters 
—they hada kind of idea it was actionable to 
break a seal. 

They put back the things one by one, fastened 
the box as well as they could, and went down- 
8'airs, 

I don’t believe her name was Brown at ali,” 
sald Miss Begg, sententiously. 

‘Poor girl, she must bave had a history ! ” 

“Well, now she’s dead! I wonder what be- 
came of the child—iv’s plain there was a child,” 

More was to be heard on this head; for a 
week later, when the boarders and everyone else 
connected with Orlando House had learned Mies 
Brown would never return to that learned 





academy, a reepectable-looking woman, dressed in 
widow's weeds, called, and inquired for the miss- 
ing teacher, 

Miss Begg, who was listening at the parlour 
door, took upon herself to fetch the intruder In 
and call Mrs, Warren. 

Together they broke to the visitor the fact of 
Mises Brown's death, 

“Dead!” cried the poor creature aghast, 
* You can’t mean it? Poor Matty dead! Then 
that’s why she never answered my letters,” 

‘* To be sure,” 

“Perhaps you were a friend of hers, Mrs.———” 

'*Smith,” putin the woman, meekly, “ Yes, 
ma'am, I was; she was my husband’s eldest 
child, and for his sake I did what I could for her. 
She was very pretty, and we gave her a good 
education, but it epoilt her prospects, She might 
have married a well-to-do young butcher, only 
she was that proud.” 

* And she came to harm,” 

“She married a young artist,” returned Mrs. 
Smith, speaking almost as contemptuously as 
though she had said a young chimney-sweep. “I 
don’t think they ever made much of a living. 
Well, he went off to foreign parts, and she said 
she'd go out and teach if I’d take the child. I 
took her, and did the best I could, Half-a-crown 
a week was all Matty ever paid me, and that’s six 
months over due, I began to get fidgety, think- 
ing something was wrong, and so I just came up 
to see her,” 

A kind of blunt honesty made Mrs, Warren 
mention the box; but the woman declined to 
take it, if the ladies would keep it till the hus- 
band came back ; it was his property, not hera, 

** But the child,” 

‘* Ab, that’s therub! I've some of my own, 
one of them in arme; but I must manage some- 
how, Poor dear Matty! to think of her being 
dead, so pretty and clever as ehe was, too, and 
her poor pa so proud of her. ‘It’s not six months 
yet since I lost him ; it’s little I thought Matty 
would follow him so soon.” 

Mrs. Warren was a little touched by the 
woman’s very manner. She offered hera cup of 
tea, and stood making conversation while she 
drank it; but Mrs. Smith was evidently a person 
of few words, 

She did not gratify the ladies’ curiosity as to 
** Matty’s husband.” 

“ She had never seen him herself,” she said, 
“Matty and her father had picked him up on a visit 
to the seaside ; she believed he was a gentleman, 
For her part she had no belief in gentry ; give 
her a good honest tradesman.” 


CHAPTER IIL 


An office in the Temple, and a young man 
poring over some musty papers. A handsome, 
earnest face was that of the junior partner in 
the firm of Robert and Bertram, solicitors, ener- 
getic and industrious, too. His mother had very 
rauch objected to his following any profesaion, 

Some day, she argued, he must be his uncle, 
Lord Bertram’s, heir, and, in tha meantime, her 
ample fortune was surely enough for them both, 

But Roger shook his head. 

‘*T must be Independent even of you, mother, 
and I never had a fancy for dead men’s shoes ; 
besides, Uncle Bertram’s no age. He might 
marry again ; and then there's Clarice.” 


** Clarice can only take what he saves for her | 


—everything else must come to you.” 

" Let it. Maybe, thirty years hence, I shall be 
glad of it; but I can’t spend the thirty years in 
expectation.” 

So he had his way. He was articled toa 
lawyer, and showed such talent for his profession 
that ot elght-and-twenty he was earning a very 
handsome income, and as he was still unmarried, 
and his home was with his mother, having few 
expensive tastes, he spent but little of his gains, 
and could already have made very table 
—— on any young lady he coveted for his 
wife. f 

Only the fact remained, he did not coved any. 
He had actually never seen a face he deaired for 
the lasting ornament of his home. At elght-and- 





twenty Roger was perfectly heart-whole, and as 
he sat in his own private room one bright January 
afternoon his thoughts were wholly engrossed on 
the papers before him. 


His partner was away. All the office was un- 
usually buey, or the Hon. Roger Bertram would 
never have graced it with his presence at the 
honr of half-paet five. A rap at the door, and a 
clerk entered, bewilderment on every line of his 
f 


ace. 

“ Please, sir, a lady is waiting to sea you.” 

“ A lady ! ” 

Certainly feminine clients came sometimes to 
make their will or sign other legal documents ; 
but their appointments were made beforehand, 
and the fair visitor arrived attended ty husband, 
son, or brother, and was announced ia due form 
by her proper name and title. There was some- 
thing suspiciously vague in the Clerk’s de- 
scription—" a lady,” 

* Who is it, Jenkins 1" 

“'T have no idea, Mr, Bartram. All the other 
clerke are gone, and 1 was busy writing ; I looked 
up and saw her standing before me. She must 
have come in without knocking.” 

‘* And what did she say ?” ‘ 

“She stared at me, sir, and—you’ll forgive me 
for repeating her worde—she said ‘ you 
Roger Bertram?’ Of course, I told her I was 
not. Then she asked, ‘Is he here?’ I couldn’ 
deny that you were, and then she said, ‘ Tell 
him I want to see him.’ ‘Mr, Bertram seeé no 
one without an appointment, madam,’ I told her. 
She locked at me calmly and said, as though she 
had not heard me, ' Will you announce me to Mr. 
Bertram, or shall J go into his room—I suppose 
that is it with the green baize door?” 

Bertram fairly smiled; his clerk’s 
injured manver and manifest discomforture 
amused him in spite of himself, 

** Perhaps she is a little mad, Jenkins,” 

“ Very likely, sir. Shall I go for the police!” 

“By no means. I have finished work for the: 
afternoon, and was just thinking of going home. 
You had better send the lady In to me I 
suppose she didn’t give you her name !” 

“She said she'd tell you that, sir, when she 
saw you. I don’t like her manner at all.” 

Roger laughed. 

* Send her in.” 

A moment's delay, and through the green 
baize door appeared what seemed to Roger the 
loveliest vision he had ever beheld, a girl in the 
earliest blush of womanhood, with a slight, 
graceful figure, dark hair, and the softest, ten- 
derest grey eyes. ‘ 

She was clad in a tightly-fitting costume of 
ruby-coloured velvet, a small toque of the same 
material crowned her ailky hair. She looked 
like some princees who had just slipped out of 
fairy tale. 

Roger placed a chair for her, but she did nob 
seem to see it, She stood before him erect and 
dignified, then her courage seemed to fail ber, 
the tears welled up into her beautiful . To 
the young lawyer's horror and surprise she burst 
into a fit of weeping. 

Never since grown to manhood had Roger 
Bertram witnessed tears. He had not the 
slightest idea what to do for hie strange visitor. 
He stood looking at her in silent dismay for some 
minutes, then he found his voice. 

“ Don’t please, don’t ; I can’t bear to see you.. 
Only tell me what is the matter and I will set 
it to rights. Everything can be cured, you 
know, but death. Do tell me what is troubling. 

ou?’ 
wn You have been horribly unkind to me,” 

No accusation could have been more 
for, since he had never seen her before. Poor 
Roger had no idea how to defend himself. His 
fair assailant went on,— 

* You know you have; you ean’s deny it. I 
have come more than two hundred miles to see 
you, and instead of being nice and kind you keep 
me waiting in your dingy old office for hours (a 
slight exaggeration here); then, when I do 
— to get to you you never even ask me 
bow Iam; you don’t even shake hands or say 
you're glad to see me |” 

Roger felt ashamed of himself for his omis- 
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sions, though he had been quite unconscious of 
it before, 


"T am glad to see you,” he snid, 
earnestly, suiting ob his hand, and pressing her 
cordially, ‘‘and I will do my 
utmost to help you if you will only teil me what 
1 can do for you.” 

¥ you get my letter?” 

“ No,” 

She laughed then almost as heartily as ehe had 


cried, 

“That explains everything. Of course, you 
did not know I was coming, and couldn’t expect 
me.” 


‘“‘Tassure you I had not the least idea of ft, 
and I don’> know now to whom I have the 
honour of speaking.” 

She drew herself up with a pretty dignity, 

“T am Clarice,” 

“Clarice, my cousin Clarice? I am afraid I 
have seemed an awful bear, but, you know, I 
couldn’t guess the pleasure in store for me.” 

‘They must have stopped the letter,” said 
Clarice, gravely; “and I gave Bob a shilling 
myself to pcsb it,” 

“ Never mind the letter,” said Roger, gravely. 
Clarice, won’t you tell me what is roabling 
you! Though I did not get your missive I am 
all eagerness to help you.” 

‘I’m afraid you can’t,” she said, piteously ; 
“ but you're the only relation I havein the world, 
and I thought maybe you could.” 

‘ me,” 


“It's very dreadful.” 

‘* Tt cannot be death, or you would be in black, 
Believe me, Clarice, any troubles but death are 
curable }” 

"Tt fen’t death, but it’s almost as bad.” 


'* Matrimony! ” 

“Papa was fifty-two last birthday,” said 
Clarice, woefully. ‘‘He has been a widower 
seventeen years, I kept his house, consin 
—kept it most beautifully ; was juet the darling 
of his heart till she came between us,” 

Tell me all about it, Clarice ?” 

The cousins had never met before. Mr, 
Becham had quarrelled with his brother-in-law, 
and so his son had been bred a stranger to his 
uncle, but R spoke the name as naturally as 
though he bad used it all his life, 

“When we came home to Succoth-place last 
November our rector had adopted a daughter, 
She was the orphan of some old friend of his 
who had died and lost his money, She was very 
pretty—oh ! prettier than you can think, but she 
was nota lady, She tried to make friends with 
me ; I didn’t want her, but she would push her- 
self on me ; and now papa is going to marry her.” 

“Poor child,” and Roger’s hand took his 
cousin’s, “it must be very bard for you.” 

“It is awful!” said Clarice, vehemently, 
‘Roger, if she were a lady, and—and good, I'd 
pes pep a mind ; lar sek Ben it when I know 
she’s a hypocrite, an Dp and poor old 
Mr. Cottrill ?” niin 

“But do you know it, Clarice }” 

‘She says her father went to America. I 
asked her which part. First she told me Cali- 
fornia, then New England, now she says it was 
Mexico.” * 

" Far enough apart,” 

“Whenever I ask her anything about America 
she changes the subject. Papa says it’s because 
she was so unhappy there, and that 1’m cruel to 
remind her of {t. She never seems quite sure 
about anything she tells us, I asked her if she 
had a nice passage coming home, and she ssid 
wretched ; it was so rough the steamer took five 
weeks, Now, Roger, a steamer couldn’t take 
five weeks,” 

Roger looked very grave. 

“I remember Mr, Cottrill. I shouid have 
thought his adopted daughter above suspicion,” 
“But then, he only adopted her two monthe 
go. 

* One thing Is certain, Clarice, you must comé 
home with me; you can’t go wandering about 


ou art I never thought I should have to 
t.” 


” Have you run away |” 
7 Certainly. Pa in London settling things 


with his lawyers. I was leftat Succoth Rectory 
under the care of my stepmother-elect. I endured 
it for three days; t a law list I saw your 
name, and I thought you might help me.” 
ial poten wage sap Ma meesiogn 
you papa eto age t” 

“1’m afraid FE can’t do that ; but I will take 
you to my mother, Clarice, and she will comfort 
you.” 

“6 Miss Bell says I'm a hoyden.” 

Roger rang the bell; Jenkins appeared, look- 
ing a little anxiously at bis late antagonfst, 

lengthy interview surprised him, 

“That man was very rude to me, cousin 
Roger,” proclaimed Clarice, as placidly as though 
poor Jen was stone deaf, 

tried not to laugh. 

‘*My consin, the Honourable Miss Becham, 
has arrived somewhat unexpectedly, Jenkins,” 
sald the lawyer to his clerk ; she has had a 
long journey, and must rot walt for. refresh- 
mente until we reach home, Do you think the 
Temple could provide anything good enough for 
her to eat?” 

"Bath buns, sir,” suggested Jenkins, “or 
sausage rolls, either can be got quickly ; there’s a 
shop close by noted for them.” 

Clarice decided in favour of bath buns. Fortl- 
fied by two and a cup of coffee she took her seat 
in a hausom cab at Bertram’s side, and was 
wheeled rapidly towards Fulham, 

They stopped before a “Or eee weer residence, 
standing back from the high road and enclosed in 
gardens of its own. 

A neat page told them his mistrese was in the 
drawing-room, and Roger turned towards that 
“egg when Clarice laid one hand timidly on 


arm. 

* Will she be angry ?” 

“My badass is the kindest creature In 

world !” 

“She may think me intruding.” 

“You don’t know her. She will love you asa 
daughter.” 

Another moment and they stood ia the draw- 
ing-room, 

A sweet-faced woman in half-mourning, look- 
ing too young almost to be Roger’s mother, rose 
and came to meet them. 

" Mother,” said the youvg man, simply, ‘‘ this 
is my cousin Clarice. I have told her I am sure 
you will welcome her.” 

Mrs, Becham’s only answer was to take Clarice 
in her arms and kiss her once or twice very 
Oe bea tel 

io you know you are just the age of m 
own daughter?” be said, gently, ‘It amen 
as if my May had come back.” 

She took 1 away to rest and relieve her- 
self of her outdoor garments. 

She was gone a long time, so lovg that the 
patient cook quarrelled and Roger grew serlously 
uneasy. 

When she returned she was alone, 

** Clarice is over-tired, and I have persuaded 
her to goto bed. I have telegraphed to Succoth- 
a to tell her father she is under my protec- 

ion,” of 

Not till they were alone did they venture fully 
to discuss the matter, only when dessert was on 
the table, and the servants had withdrawn, did“ 


ask,— 
* What do you think of it ?” 
“Lord Bertram is a fool ; he always was.” 
“I don’t know,” very slowly. ‘' Clarice is 
such a child ; she may have been mistaken in her 
opinion of Miss Bell, and ab fifty-two my uncle 
is not too old to think cf a second marriage.” 
“ Clarice is nearly eighteeu, and I can see she 
has the education and {nstinets of a lady. I 
confess her account prejudices me strongly against 
Miss Bell,” 
‘Poor child ; “bound to live with a step-mother 
whom she detests.” 
“ She is not so bound, The future Lady Ber- 
tram objects to the arrangement, and wishes 
Clarice to be sent to a finishing school. Her 


get all the child has been to him, but Clarice 
thinks this escapade will finish matters.” 

" Poor little thing |” 

" Roger,” said Mrs, Bertram, impulsively, "I 
wish her father would let me have her.” 

"You don’t keep a finishing school?” 

‘* No, but I could give her a home, a mothe:’s 
love. I have quite lost my heart to her, Roger.” 

So had Roger, only he did not say so. 

Clarice appeared at breakfast prettier than 
ever, but with a grave, subdued air, 

“ Aunt Mary says we can’t prevent ip,” she 
confided to Roger, “ but she is going to keep me 
here until papa sends for me.” 

He did not send, he came himself two days 
later, where he had made a hurried journey to 
and from Succoth, and found his sister-in-law's 
telegram, 

Clarice rushed upstairs and locked herseif in 
her own room directly she heard his knock, Mre. 
Bertram and her son received his lordship in the 
drawing-room, 

Very warm was his gratitude. Five minutes’ 
conversation showed them that though his judg- 
ment and fancy might be dazzled by Miss Beli’s 
perfections, he yet loved his child very tenderly. 

"Th ig so foolish,” he complained. “I can’t 
think why Clarice is not more sensible.” 

"She has been used to be first in your 
affection,” 

"Tf I had chosen an elderly dowager she might 
have complained, but my fiancé is young enough 
to be a sister to her, Nelly is cruelly burt at 
Daisy’s harshness.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Bertram, slowly, "' for all 
your sakes Clarice should not form part of your 
home in the early days of your married life. It 
would be constant torture both to herself and the 
future Lady Bertram.” 

“Nelly’s very words; but I can’t bear to 
send the child to school, She bas led such a 
free, open life, she would never stand the re- 
striction.” * 

“Will you trust her to me?” 

“To you!” 

“JT have learned to love her dearly. I think I 
could make her happy. Let her come here on a 
visit. I promise to restore her at any time you 
desire it, I am sure it will be better for her to 
pass the first few months of your married life 
apart from you,” 

“ Bat——”’ 

His sister-in-law smiled, as though they had 
always been the best of friends. 

“]T know what you mean, but I am a rich 
woman now. My son has become a busy pro- 
fessional man, and I have no one to buy pretty 
things for.” 

“Tam rejoiced to hear of Roger’s good sense. 
I had feared,” went on the Peer a little awk 
wardly, ‘‘ my marriage might prove a disappoint 
ment to him.” 

Roger shook his head. 
"T never counted on being your heir, 
will call Clarice.” 
The father and daughter parted amicably. It 
was settled Miss Bertram’s attendance at the 
wedding should be excused, and she should re- 
main with her aunt for the next six months. Her 
clothes and personal éffects were to be despatched 
to her. 
The wedding would take place fn a fortnight, 
and, to his own surprise, Roger was invited t: 
be beat man. 
**T shall never forgive you if ycu like her,” 
said Clarice, in her pretty childish way, when 
the day came for Roger’s journey, “and yet I 
— you will,” 
e laughed. 
“Don't prejudice me against my aunt. What 
are her favourite subjects of conversation, 
Clarice?” 
“She talke American.” 
“That's unfortunate. One of my dearest 
friends is in the West. I wanted to ask if she 
knew him.” 
It was the day before the wedding Roger 
reached Saccoth-place about six, and was {m- 
mediately taken to dinner at the Rectory, 
that he might be introduced to his future re- 
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London like a lovely little princess.” 
‘*T often reqd in story-books of girls running 


father hesitated, I suppose he can’t quite for- 


lation. 
He almost started when he saw her. Clarice 
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tad prepared hir: for a pretty woman, but Nelly 
waa something more than pretty—she was daz- 
alingiy beautiful. 

*¢ 4nd ao you have taken pity on that foolieh, 
epolit child,” she said to him, under cover: of 
geveral conversation. “Don't you think I am 
wery brave to dare to become her step-mother ?” 

“Tt thiak for the present you are better friends 
epart, certainly,” 

Her languid oyes softened. . 

“Tou misjudge me, I love Clarice, 
willingly be kiud to her.” 

“ She is almost too near your own age for the 
experiment to succeed at once, Fancy, that 
child is nearly eighteen 1” 

** She does not look it.” 

“No, girls develop slowly out here, I have 
beou told you were in America four yeare, Miss 
Bell. Don't you find a great difference between 
English young ladies and thelr Western 
cousins ¢" 


“I hardly went into society at all during my 


I would 


sojourn is America, My father was a great 
invalid.” 

“ What part did you stay in }” 

She was very pale, but she answered 
prom ptly,— 


Florida wes our chief home, but we moved 
about perpetually.” 

‘*Piorida!” exclaimed Roger. ‘ How very 
strange, The dearest friend I have in the world 
is just returning from Florida, He has spent 
gome time there, You must have met him.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Richard Vyvian. Ho is an artish) He 
oulda’t make things avewer in England, and so 
iso crpssed the Atlantic.” 

White asher own dress had grown Roger's 
future aunt. She seemed as one smitten by a 
wddeo blow. 

“ Richard Vyvian ! 
you are his-friend }” 

“We were echoolfellows. We had one little 
quarrel which lasted over years. In fact, he left 
Hagland without bidding me farewell, but his 
heart returned when he got to the other side. 
‘We made up our differences by letter, and I am 
very sure that when he returns to England mine 
wiil be one of the first homes he visits.” 

* But he is not coming back yet I think I un- 
disratood you {” 

‘ Next month,” 

There was a sound of a crash of glass. 


It isa pretty name, And 


The 
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kampague tumbler had fallen from Miss Bell's 
ficgera into a dowen fragments, Then came a 
dull, heavy thud, and consternation flew through 





the assembled guests, The beautiful and fasci- 

sting bride, the girl who to-morrow was to be 
meade into an English peeress was stretched 
senseless upon the ground, 


CHAPTER IY, 

{rv was & very brilliant wedding. Lord Ber- 

sma position was such that whoever he married 
his bride was pretty cafe from hosiile criticisza, 

For years Succoth-piace had been closed to 
«| social galeties. People were only too eager to 
eee it opened, to enjoy once more the time- 
honoured hospitality. of the grand old castle; 
besides, the bride was very fascinating, Her 
brilliant beauty, her subtle charm of manner wou 
all hearts, and even Roger Dertram, whom Clarice 
had-unconsclously prejudiced, could not. deny 
that his new aunt was a most attractive woman. 

““Thope you may be very happy,” said the 
yung lawyer when he chanced to find himself at 
fier aide, whilst waiting the summons to break- 
fast. 
*T think we shall ; Lord Bartram is so good 
aud kind, Iam sure I shall be happy.” 

“You will have a very brilliant position.” 

‘* Yee,” playing nervously with her wedding. 
“ T used to think riches made people per- 
happy-~that money troubles were the very 
one could know,” 

“ And don’t you now?” 

She emiled, and put aside the question. 

At that moment @ pretty, fair-baired child 
au up to her; it was the little daughter of one 
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of the noble guests, Nob understanding her 
presence could be unwelcome anywhere, Mise 
Bobbikins, as her German nurse called her, had 
escaped from her attendants and come to join in 
the festivities, She wasa lovely child, and she 
clung to Lady Bertram with pretty, caressing 
touch, 

To Roger's surprise the bride burst into 
tears. 

‘Take her away,” she said to Roger; “ take 
her away. Oh! why did they let her come and 
reproach me with her father’s eyes?” 

Roger carried the child away in his arms. When 
he returned the guests were going in to bresk- 
fast® The bride, calm and dignified, leaning on 
her husband’s arm, the young lawyer almost be- 
lieved the words he had heard to have been an 
ugly dream. 

“Well?” 

He was back again in Fulham now, and it was 
Clarice who put the question. 

Mra, Bertram was in bed with a bad headache, 
eo It was Clarice who had weleomed Roger home 
from Yorkshire, who now sat beside him In the 
pleasant, fire-lit drawing-room. 

She lifted her star-like eyes to his face and 
repeated her inquiry. 

“ Well?” 


* What does ‘ well’ mean Clarice?” 

What did you think of her?” 

" She is very pretty.” 

"She is lovely,” said Olarloe, honestly, “I 
koow that, What did you think of her, herself 
I mean?” 

Roger looked into the fire, 

*T don’t like her |” 

“ Why not #4 

‘*T can’t tell you, child ; only there is some- 
thing even In her fasciaations which repels me. 
I don’t like to think she may have the training of 
you.” 

“ Never,” said Miss Bertram, with a pretty 
shrug of hen shoulders. ‘‘ Sho won’d have that.” 

* You mean you are trained already ¥”’ 

“T mean that; dearly as I love papa, I will 
never share his home while Lady Bertram is its 
mistress.” 

“Tt is your rightful place,” 

“T have another home offered me,” said 
Clarice demurely ; ‘‘ aud I have-tlready accepted 
it,” ; 

A keen, sharp pain struck Roger. Child as she 
was he loved her passionately ; but for her youth, 
but for their brief acquaintance he must have 
told her so. Had another taken advantage of 
his delay and robbed him of his treasure?” 

‘You don’t ask where it fs,” said Clarice, 
mischievously ; ‘don’t you care to know ?” 

“T should like you to be happy.” 

Ofcourse I shall be happy. I assure you I 
perfectly jumped at the proposal.” 

" Don’t |” said Roger, hoarsely, ‘‘I can’t bear 
to hear you talk like that, Clarice. You aresuch 
a child, you don’t know what marriage means. 
Tf you become a wife merely to provide yourself 
« home apart from your stepmother, you may 


; bight your whole life,” 


Clarice laughed. 

Roger looked horrified, but she laughed on. 
In vain he expostulated, her merriment grew 
greater, 

“T really think,” she-said when she grew calm 
enough to talk at all, “going to a wedding must 
have turned your brain.. I suppose becauss you 
have been to one you want to go to another, and 
you can’t think of anyone else, aud so Imagine I 
shall have one,” 

“ You gald go,” 

**T didn’t!” 

“You sald you accepted the man’s offer; you 
actually confessed you jumped at the proposal |” 

Miss Bertram smiled at him in a most condes- 
cending fashion. ‘ 

“How dreadfully stupid you are, Roger, I 
never said a word ebout being married, and I 
never mean to marry anyone, 
se of any such wish by witnessing papa’s 

ly.” 

“But the home you have. accepted,” said 
Roger, very meekly, ‘* Where is that?” 

“Aunt Mary and I have been discussing our 
futuxe plans in your absence,” said Clarice, 


have been quite |- 





gravely. 
you always cross her 
“ Which one?” demanded Mr. sma, with 

; “The mater « a ‘go 


aT hn aA oe 
“ She has been telling me how crudily | 
dearest wishes.” 


** Aunt Mary has told me that for years, ever 
so many years, she has been. begglog you to 
Dm ” ete 


arTy. 

Roger looked penitent. 

‘I'm afraid it’s true, Clarice,” a 

“And you have paid not the elightes 
to her wishes. I told her she made you 
deal too comfortable, and that if you were left to 
your own devices for a few’ months you would 
s00n find someone nice.” : 

“ Like the late Miss Bell,” put in BE ok Aer: 
Aust Mert toawtghly peek sn ee 

unt Mary thoroughly th me,~ 80 
when my visit here is over, she means to take 
abroad for s long forelgn tour.” 

“ AndI?” 

“You sre to be left behind to seek for Mra. 
Roger Bertram, and when she is found we will 
come home and honour the wedding with our * 

ce,” a e 

** You seem to lave carved ont my destiny 
pretty comfortably,” \eaid Roger, in a vexed 
tone. 

‘* We have quite settled it,” 

“TI thought you hated weddings. Iam sureyou 
would have prevented your father,” 

“That was quite a different thing.” 

*T don’c see a site ; 

“Papa,” said Migs ram, kee ga 8- 
cldedly, ‘had not the slightest need of a wife; 
he had me.” 

“T have not the slightest need of a wife, I 
have my mother.” 

But she a to neigh you, ree oy 

uite willing to keep house for papa as a8 
tived, but Aunt Mary says ft res her, and she 
wade to got cng Sant Walken veled too, she - 
has always wanted # daughter.” yitol 

‘' Perhaps she bas selected one for herself.”  ‘-- 

‘No; so that you choose # lady, is 
amiable, who will be very fond of Aunt 4 
aud look on me as a kind of ready-made sister, we 
are quite-content to leave the ress to you,” 

‘« How very obliging of you. And when do you 
think of going abroad and leaving me to my own, 
devices?” ‘ 

* Not till August or September,” 

“' T'm glad of that.” 

“Why?” ‘ 

‘‘T am expecting a vary old friend, Clarice, 
aud it would pain me greatly to be unable to.offer 
mere sour hospitality.” 

“Who is he?” 

*‘ An old schoolfellow; Dick Vyvian, We were 
great chums until about five years ago; we 
quarre!led,” . 

** What about?” 

Roger looked. very uncomfortable +- Clarice 
jumped to a conclusion. ' 

‘ T suppose you both foll ia love with the same 

fri?” ¥ 
en We did nothing of thesort. Dick wentdown, 
to Margate, and there he met a strolling actor and 
his daughter ; the man performed at low third- 
class theatres when he was at home, and earned | 
about two pounds a-week. I never saw the girl, . 
but I suppose she was pretty.” . 

“Well” 

‘* He asked my advice, and I told him to eub 
the whole affair, He was a gentleman, his wife 


it 


should bea lady. Well, he quarrelled with me, 


and married her. Iheard go. more about him 

till, about a year ago, he wrote to me from America. 

He never mentioned his wife, so I suppose ‘ahe’s 

dead, He is now on his way home, and I mean to . 

bring him here.” 4 
“ How delightful | ; 


at Sale 

“IT don’s see it.” |, > yest, 

Clarice looked hurt. . tad 

“JT meant that you had made it up. .I hate to 
hear of broken friend ships,”’ 

“So dol.” ‘ pi hs 

Mr, Bertram took a week's holiday, and went . 
dowii to Liverpool to meet his friend, was 


the firat hand ‘ish 


M-. Vyvian touched om 
ashore, ; 
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“ Welcome home |” orfed Roger. . ' Well, have ** They: have: gone so well that I cam keep | give us the particulars of her death, The newe 
you made your fortune out West!” - Matty iike a py for the reat of her days; and, | only reached hin yeatorday as he was retarc og 
Vyvian smiled. Mrs, Smith, you won't find me backward to lend to England with an ample foriune, anticipating; 


**1’ge had @ fortune left me, Roger, snd that’s 
a good eight bundred a-year, from an old aunt I 
never heard of. I set sail the moment the news 


me,” 
» I'm dvughted, You muat take a honee close 
to be and settle down.” 
A flush passed over the artis\’s face. 

“T must. consult rangi te that, Matty 
and the little one rised to see me, 
I've owe no word to may wile; I wanted to tell 
her the good news myeelf.” 

Fe know I have been making an absurd 
mistake?" said Bertram, a little awkwardiy. "I 
feared you were a widower.” 

“Ob, no. Things went very bad with ws, so 
bad that I couldn’ raise enough money to take 
my wife and pag he child with me. I had to leave 
them with her father, and cend what money I 
could from time to time, Latterly Matty bas 
been teaching in a ladies’ echool. My brave girl, 
nothing ever seemed a trouble to her. She was 
aS hh and clever'as she was beautiful |” 

'y mother commissioned me to claim you 
est, I hope Mrs. Vyvian and the little 
ill join you.. Weshall make quite a large 


“phall be delighted,” said Dick, carelessly, 
band so will | Matty. She always loved visiting, 


vee ehild !” 
was despatched to Mrs, Bertram, 

biddtn pick three guests instead of one, 
and then the twe friends went up to London, 
The steamer had come in early, and so they were 
in the metropolis by two o'clock. 

** OF courree you and Mrs, Vyvian must have 
& great deal to say to each other, I think I'll 
run into the cffice for an hour or so, and meet 
you later on.” 

** Pray don’t, Roger, you'll laugh at me, but 
I feel as nervous asa child, I have heard nothin 
of my wife since August. Her father had jus 
died, and were in ti trouble. I don’t 
feel.as though I could. her mother alone, 
Come with me, at any rate, to Mrs. Smith's, 
Matty | won't a5 there; it’s school time, you 


was easy to say “Come with me to Mrs, 

saith ” it. wea more difficult to find that lady, 
left the lash addrees given to Vyvian 

ae before. a was only by most patient 
inquiry, by tracking her from place to place, that 
they.at last reached her home—two smal! rooms | 


cm 


pe oanret street—poor enoygh, but beautifully 7 


clean, 
Smith opened thedoor. Vyvian had never 


rg her in his life, but he guessed at once who 
t was. 

“Good evening,” he said, cordially, putting 
out bis band. “ Ca come back to claim my 


wife and child, and thank you for your goodness 
to them.” 


wes Smith wiped her hands on her apron, and 
led the way into the. sitting-room. It literally 
swarmed with children ; they were all poorly 
clad, bub clean and well-cared for. A good 
woman according to the lights was this tonal 
eneumbered mother, 

*'T know Matty is not here,” went on Vyvian, 
hurrledly, “She.told me she was out teach{ng, 
but she would never give me the address,” 

Mrs, Soith turned firat red, then white, . 

“ a ia pluck the child, cir} , Come ges 
party t's a to & Up so many, 8 
but I think you'll. be pleased with her; I've 
treated her juat like the others, and she’s a pretty 

little creature.” 

She was, indeed ; Roger thought he had never 
seen 80 feals a little girl. She was four years 
old, hair was, the: palest shade of gold, but 
her eyes were black, the very colour and shape 
of Richard’s..own ; indeed, there was euch a 
resemblance to him already as to be almost 
striking in so young a child. 

her anywhere,” ex- 


“I should have 
claimed “Da don’t. you remember 


mh wee ‘things have gone well with you,” asked 
&' 
Mre. Smith, ce cut yonder? You're —s rarely 
brave, alr.’’ 


you a heipiog hand with these youngsters, ia 
gratitude for the care you took of Daley.” 

Mrs, Smith trie? to speak oice ; true she 
+ her mouth, but the words dled on her 
ips. 

mr I am going to take them all home with me,” 
put in Roger, cheerfully. “Mrs, Smith, will 
you give ua your davghter’s address }” 

“Tf Mr. Vyvian fetch a cab I'll get it 

ae down for you. ’Tis but o short ride 
8 ” 
Why she should suggest his getting the cab, 
and 1 instead of at once taking 
leave,. perplexed. both the friends, but the 
moment the door closed upon the traveller Roger 
understood ; Mrs, Smith put one horny, work- 
man hand on his shoulder, and crfed out,— 

“ How am I to tell him, sir? . You’re a gentle- 
man and a scholar, you'll break ip to him best,” 


* Break what?” 
" She's dead, As 1; Matty, that was 
her Be oP pride a ped neband’s idol,” 


It’s three months ago nearly, sir. She- was 
killed in @ railway accident, I didn’t hear of it 
for.a fortnight, and then ib was too late; they’d 
baried her, bub they showed me her things, her 
cloak and bag, and I swore to ’em.’ 

* Dead |” 

Vyvian came back ; it was arranged that Daisy 
aul be left with her grandmother till the next 


one friends drove off, an awful pain at Roger’s 
heart. ‘How was he to break the news ? 

The artist unconsciously helped him. 

“T shall never pub any aith in presentiments 
again. For day oT "va had a fear on me of trouble, 
and you see ane well ; little Daisy looks as prety 
and well cared for as though she were a ric 
man’s child ; her mother” 

“ Fie bear {b bravely, old friend. There was 

our presentiment. You will never see 
ile Da "8 mother again—she is dead.” 

“Me Suith dared nob tell you. She was 
killed in a railway accident last November.” 

* Bat——” 

“We can go to Orlando House if you like ; 
the ladies there may be able to tell us more par- 
ticulars ; but, Dick, you won’t find your wife 
there,” 

* We'll go. 

0b! cane a ay a voice, Oh! what.a dull, 
heavy, hopeless face | 

Ip was by this time by no means early, Mrs, 
Warren and Miss Begg were again sitting cvsily 
over eup 

A double knock at that hour struck terror into 
their heartse—debts, dues, taxce, all equally 
haunted them. 

** Don’t let anyone in, Jane,” commanded the 
principal. 

Jane obeyed by slamming the door in the 
friends’ Pipes then she went back to her mis- 


88, 

“Iv’a two gentlemen, ma'am. They didn’t 
ask for any money, and gave me these,” 

These were two cards; one bore the name of 
Richard Vyvian, the other was inscribed the 
Honourable Roger Becham. 

Miss Warren and Miss nearly went into 
fits; it was the very first time either of them 
had bad a chance of sevehing with a real live 
honourable. 

** Show the gentlemen into the drawing-room,” 
exclaimed Mrs, Warren. ‘ ' Beggie, you must 
come with me to receive them. 

Beggie asked nothing better, 


They found the strangere in the desolate 


ae -room, its empty grate and one aclitary 
eandle for light gave it a more dreary aspect than 
~~ 


oger took the lead. He read the schooi- 
ulate 3 character at a glance, 

Madam,” he said, bowing profoundly to Mrs. 
Warren, “allow me to introduce to you my 
friend, Richard Vyvian, Esq , of Vyvian Grange. 
He has heard that his wife resided for a short 





time with you, aud we have come to ask you to 





a happy reunion with his wife and child,” 

The same thought struck the widow, ond the 
sight of ‘the tall, melancholy-looking man wishing 
to secure @ second wife to share his ample for- 
tune—they would like to be that lucky lady. 
They kept back every malicious word In the 
account they gave; they spoke of their late 
aide-de-camp as though they had idolieed her ; 
said she hed been invaluable to them (which was 
true) ; finally, they mentioned the box she had 
left ob Orlando House, and hinted if Mr, Vyvian 
were disposed to send his daught er to echool mo 
other establishment would weleome her moro 

gladly. 

Richard never smiled ; he moved like a man in 

adream. loger had to doailthe talking. He 
woe Mrs. Warren he should never forget hor 
kindness, Miss Vyvian was hardly old enough to 
profit from the advantages of Orlando Home; 
but neither he nor her father should fail to speak: 
of the advantages of the establishment in the 
the highest sense. 

Then tho shabby box 
and the friends drove off. 
** Hateful women |” 

“T don’t know,” said Dick; “they seomed 
kind enough. If I could bring myself to part 
from ,Daisy, I——" 

“You will bring Daley to my mother’s and 
stay there yourself for the present,” decided 
Roger; ‘I mean to hsve you for a good long 
visit,” 

The next dsy they mode inquiries respecting 
the returns of the accident, but they conld learn 
nothing fresh, and the exact spot of ° Mise 
Brown’s grave could not be shown them, The 
cloak, the carpet bag and its contents had been 
already identified by Mrs. Smith. There waa 
not the slightest room for doubt, and poor 
Richard Vyvian never felt any. He went down 
to Fulham a sad, dizappointed mau. Surely the 
light of his eyes had gone ont ! 

Another telegram had apprised Mrs. Becham 
with the state of affairs. She and Clarice were 
both prepared to pet and fondle Daisy, - 

Daisy Vyvien struck them both as a wonder- 
fully pretty child. They liked her and her father, 
but one thing puzzled Ciavice—xhe alway" felt 
certain the child reminded her of someone of 
-whom she could not tell. 

“She is her mother’s image,” 
one day, when be had been a month ai 
and Clarice ventured to tell him this, 

"She da like you,” 

**Only her eyes, Come here, Daisey,” 
|. Very fondly he placed two fingers rapidly 
across the child’s eyes. Clarice ‘started; the 
resemblance to himself had died ont, but the 
other likeness was stronger than ever. 

“Oh, don’t. Take away your baud,” she 
cried ; “ you terrify me.” 

“Indeed | I never meant to, 

“Tho likeness is so. bewildering. 
eyes shut it is her face in miniature,” 

“« Whose ?” 

“ Lady Bertram.” 

“Do you mean my little girl remiods you of 
yonr mother?” he asked, geatly. 

“Oh, no, of the lady my father married a few 
monthe ago, Shecame from Americy-——Florida, 
LP tink. Perhaps you know her }”” 

“ What was her name?” 

‘Helen Bell, but she was always oa 
Nelly.” 

" OF course I know her ; ber father was one of 
my best frieids wheu he died, and the poor girt 
was alone in the world, I zaw her on board sp 
Eaglish steamer. I never saw anyone ec heart- 
broken,” 

" You apeak as if you liked her 

“TT did, extremely.” 

‘tT hate her.” 

“T aghould be sorry to think y 
Yea,” 

"She was 60 good and gentle, 20 womeuly and 
true-hearted, ’ 

“ And Daisy is her image, you see thsi,” 
Daisy is not ia the least like her.’’ 


was placed on the cab 


said Vyvian, 
Fulhazo, 
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* Describe Miss Bell—I mean Lady Bertram.” 

"She is very sroall, almost fairly-like ; her hair 
ia the very shade of Daisy's, only Instead of black 
her eyea are a ceep, Intense blue.” 

White to bia very lips had grown her listener. 

**Hush!” he said, hoarsely ; ‘‘ you know not 
what you say. The description you have just 
given appliee only to one woman—my wife, little 
Daisy's mother,” 

'* It applies to Miss Bell.”’ " 

‘Then 1 have never sven Mise Bell.” 

“ She was the daughter of Cyras Pell, his only 
child,’ 

* Yes, and she was golng to England to seek the 
friendship of an old comrade of her father's, whose 
name has escaped me; he was a country clergy- 
man {n Yorkshire.” 

“To is very strange. Helén Bell was tall and 
slight ; she had a bad complexion, light hazel 
eyes, and flaxen hair. I should never have called 
her pretty, but it was a good, true face,”’ 

Clarice stared. 

“TI wish you would talk to Roger; you have 
bewildered me,”’ 

He did talk to Roger that very night, but 
kept back one fact—-that Clarice’s description. of 
a stepmother was a perfect description of his 

fe 

“T think I understand,” sald the lawyer, 


slowly. “She always seemed to mo os if she were 
acting a part, Perhaps ehe never was Miss Bell} 
at all. 


** Tt Is a mystery.” 
“Tt ought to be solved—for the honour ofjour 
house, 
‘Bat how?” 
Nothing easier. I will proffer my uncle a 
vielt, and take you down with me. 
Bu 
Nonsense. He invited me for Haster, and 
tol 4 me to bring a friend. I shall write to- 
night,” 
Lord Bertram met the two at the station. Very 
warm were his Inquiries for Clarice. 





“T fancy she would hear reason and come} 


home, I am sore Nelly is prepared to be all kind- 
nees to her.” 


with her family, He believes she and Lady Ber. 
tram to be the same person.”’ 

“Nellie will be delighted ”’ 

‘I owe so much kindness to the Bells,’’ said 
Dick, simply; ‘it will be a real pleasure to me 
if my suspicions are correct,” { 

But there was ro Lady Bertram waiting to 
welcome the guests, When the elegantly ap- 
pointed dipner was announced, a message came 
that Roger’s aunt had 8 bad headache, and was 
too fli to appear. It threw a cloud over the trio, 
but Lord Bertram tried to make things pass off 
pleasant)]y—told them many a story of Ciarice’s 
childhood, ard finally took them off to the 
plcture-gallery, to show them her likeness at five 
years old, 

“T suppose Lady Bertram’s picture has nob 
been added t’’ said Roger, casually, 

“No, [havegtven ordersaboutit. She objects 
to altting, so itis to be done from a amall sketch 
of her taken yearssgo. I have it in the library 
if you wonld like to see it,” 

They did Hke, Roger was loud in his admiration 

i the pretty sketch. Richard Vyvian spoke no 
word of comment, and soon with an abrupt ex- 
cuse he left them, 

[wo hours afterwards Roger found him in his 
own room, pacing up and down with eager feverish 


strides 


“What is it?’ asked the lawyer. ‘“ You look 
awful, Dick," 
Roger, can I trust you ?” 
§* Yeu.”’ 


That was all—no protestations or solemn 
promises~—jast one monosyllable and a hearty 
band-shake,’ 

* Shut the door.” 

Roger locked it ; he almost forced Dick into a 
chair, and sat down opposite him, 

“Now then.” 

‘Remember you are sworn to eecresy.” 

“Yea,” 








The woman the orld calls Lady Bertram 1 
my wife.” 

“ Dick |” 

“Tt is troe. You know how your ousin’s de- 
scription of her stepmother differed from my 
recollections of Miss Beli. You saw her strange 
reluctance to mest me when she I came 
—— ame and claimed acquaintance with the 

s »” 

“Yee Bat——” 

“You doubt. Ah, I doubted till I saw that 
sketch.” 

“You may be dazzled by an extraordinary re- 
semblance,” 

“Oan a mau be mistaken in his own wife ? 
Besides, that sketch is mine, I drew It in the 
days of happy love-making, before our marriage.” 

"Great heavens |” 

“Ah! she always hated poverty. She must 
have been travelling with Miss Bell and heard 
her — Perhaps ae two bagel the -_ 
occupants of one carriages, It woul easy for 
the cevieen to change the dead girl's cloak for 
hers, easy to leave her own luggage and claim 
Miss Bell's.” 

" But that would be bigamy.” 

“She never meant that. Abt first her only 
iden was to make herself Mr. Cottrill’s adopted 
child, When the chance came of becoming Lady 
Bertram she was too weak to refuse.” 

“ a terrible.” 


| MiBbedeserted her own child. She betrayed 


me cruelly. Bat somehow, Bertram, what cuts 
me hardest is, that she should have been content 
to forsake Daisy—to leave the child to shift as 
best she could.” 

’ He leant back in his chair and pressed one 


hand to his burning forehead. 
sas heart's broken, { Lhad rather she 
had killed me. This m I eorrowed for her 


loss, now I grieve that I have lived to find het 
what she is!” 

“ What shall you do?” 

** Leave her alone in her guilty splendour.” 

“You cannot! Think of my uncle and his 
honour—think of the children who may arise and 
call him father, and yet have no claim upon the 


| name of Bertram !” 
‘I forgot to tell you,”’ sald Roger, “that Vyvian | 


met a Mies Bell in London, and was very intimate | 


“T had forgotten that, I will speak to her to- 
morrow, and give her the choice of flight or dis- 
covery, I wil) provide for her amply, but I will 
never take her back again! My child shall never 
know what a heartless traitress gave her birth.” 

He wrote his note at once—a mere line, with- 
out beginuling or end. 

“All is Known. Richard Vyvian seeks au 
interview with ‘Miss Brown,’ otherwise Miss 
Bell, otherwise Lady Bertram. lor her own sake 
she would do well to accord it.” 

He placed this note upon a silver salver In the 
hall, and retired to rest, but it was little asleep 
visited his eyes ; his heart waz all too full. 

He had loved his wife with no common love, 
and the thought of her cruel fraud broke his 


The answer came with his shaving water; a 
tiny, sealed envelope emelling of roses, 

Twelve o'clock in the conservatory. I rely 
upon you to keep silence until you have seen 
me.” 


Punctually to the minute he was in the con- 
servatory, but no falr-faced woman was there to 
meet him. 

He waited an hour, and then the gong sounded 
for luncheon, and he was forced to repair to the 
dining-room, 

Lord Bertram again apologised for his wife's 
absence, She was suffering from acute neuralgia, 
and had lain down to try to get a little sleep 
after her broken night, She had promised to come 
down-stairs to dinner, and anticipated much 
egg from increasing her acquaintance with 

r. Vyvian, 

A piercing shriek resounded through the house, 
and Lady Bertram’s maid rushed into the room, 
almost upsetting the footman in her haste. 

She went straight up to her master. 

“Oh! my lord, come to my lady! She is 
lying all white and cold! I can’t make her hear 
me i} 


Lord Bertram fallowed the maid ; Roger went 
after him, because he dared not witness his 





friend's anxiety, It was kindest to Richard 
Vyvian to leave him alone. A A 

She was lying on a sofa ready dressed in her 
rich winter costume ; the beautiful traitress who 
had broken her husband's heart, lovely as a 
poet's dream, charming as a painter’s vision ! 

Roger did not need to touch her ice-cold hand, 
or look at her cold, still face; from the moment 
of the maid’s entry into the dining-room he 
seemed to have known what bad happened. 

No one else guessed it. Doctors were sent for 
in hot haste, They came, and pronounced the 
truth. Roger had not dared to tell his uncle 
the beautiful idolized wife—the peerless bride— 
was dead, 

There was no scandal—no inquest, or jadictal 
re curious tongues busy with family 


tory. v 
The old doctor, who had attended three gene- 
rations of Bertrame, said the baroness had died 
from rap tage oy of the soothing er pre- 
scribed or er neuralgia ; death, 
must have a ag ney y on tas mudora 
no pain; only en into a ) ma 
witch she had passed into the sleep of death. 

Not for quite three hours did Roger have time 
to seek his friend; till then he was occupied 
wholly with his uncle, whose passionate grief was 
sad to witness, 

He looked into Dick's face and wrung his 
hand, but he spoke no word’of sympathy, It 
seemed to Roger it would have been out of 


place. 
. ‘It is all over.” 

* Aye,” 

*' You knew it?” 

“Yes. I understand the letter now, and I 
will grant her request. She shall be buried irc 
your uncle’s name, she shall have all the honour 
due to his much-loved wife. She sinned against 
me cruelly, bub I can’t take vengeance on the 
dead.” 

And Roger, who understood him thoroughly, 
knew that, in spite of her owful end, ip was an 
unutterable relief to Dick to ba spared the telling 
his miserable story to Lord Bertram, to be 
spared accusing the wife he had loved so fondly 
and so well. 

Lord Bertram was as a man suddenly grown 
old ; he left every arrangement, every order, to 
his uephew ; and so it came about that the dead 
woman was laid, nob among the departed Ber- 
trams, but in a shady corner of the village 
churchyard. i 

The three men followed as her mourners ; and 
somehow, as they stood around the grave. Roger, 
whose arm was linked within his uncle’s, suddenly 
drew back, so that Richard Vyvian occupfed the 
place of chief mourner while the solemn service 
was read, 

The next day Succoth-place was deserted. 
Lord Bertram accompanied Roger to Falham, 
and in a few days set off with Clarice and her 
aunt to see what foreign lands would dd towards 
softening the heavy paia at his heart. 

Mr, Vyvian and Daisy remained at the Fulham 
villa as Roger's ts. 

Mrs. Bertram's old servants made much of the 
pretty child, and waited on the two gentlemen so 
assiduously that there seemed little chance of 
Roger being decreed to fulfilling his mother’s 
eo through domestic discomfort. 

But the young lawyer found his home dreary ; 
he could not go back to the life he had led before 
that January day. 

Sunshine strayed into his office in the form of 
his cousin Clarice. Practical lawyer as he was, 

had lost his heart, 

. Smith received very substantial aid in 
rearing her numerou; family, aud the eatablish- 
ment at Orlando House hai an anonymous note 
they always ascribed to Mr, Vyvian. 

As time went on Dick recovered from the first 
effects of his terrible disappointment, bub {o was 
easy to see he would never be the same gay, 
light-hearted fellow; the iron had entered too 
deeply into his heart. Henceforth he would live 
only for his child. : 

September he went home to Vyvian Grange, 
the child Daisy and a governess accompanying 


him. 
Roger spent the autumn vacation with them, 
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and was glad to ree Dick taking his right place 
in his own county. 

The handsome, arietocratic young widower was 
much thought of and cought after in Blenkshire 
circles, bub Bertram knew quite well it was all in 
vain ; Dick's face would never brighten again for 
any woman, little Daisy would never have a rival 
in her father’s heart. 

Going home unexpectedly Roger found the 
whole house in a commo 

His mother and Clarice had returned without 
a line or warning. i 

Lord Bertram, ever fond of ecientific pursuits, 
had, to their amazement, gone on 4 2001 
expedition to Fiji, and the ladies did not care to 
wander abroad by themselves, 

* Papa is ever eo much better,” eaid Clarice, 
brightly, to her cousin ; “quite his old self,”’ 

“You mean he is getting over his lons ?” 

Mrs. Bertram answered,— 

“I think he has put the six months of hie 
second attachment away from his mind. Hehae 
not forgotten his wife; he cannot epeak her 
name without emotion ; but I think the whole 
affair was a passionate caprice, She captivated 
his fancy, but I don’t believe she ever touched 
his heart.” ~ 

It dawned on Roger his mother was right; 
the beautiful traitress had been a charming ped 
and plaything to his uncle, to Dick Vyvian she 
had been bis life's love, 

The one whom she had wronged would mourn 
her to his dying day, the other had put aside his 
passion for her as a bygoue episode, 

‘* And so you have come back to ua, Clarice }” 
he sald to his cousin, one summer evening, or 
rather autumn, since the October firelight 
flittered on the walls, 

“Yes, Are you sorry?” 

He did not answer ; he was wondering how to 
tell her allshe was to him—how to teil her for 
him there could be no sorrow while with her. 

If you sre can go to Succoth-place ; Aunt 
Mary would come too. { don’t want to be in your 
way. I will go and ask her to settle about it at 
once,’ 

‘You must listen to me first, Clarice, I 
have something important to say,” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Can’t you gueas ?” 

Clarice stared into the fire; her face grew 
very grave. a 

“ Do you mean you have found her ?” 

* Found who ?”’ 

** Your wife,” 

“You told me io look for one.” 

“Tknow. Well, you have found her? What 
is she like? When are you to be married 1” 

“She is like an angel,” said Roger, tenderly, 
“as bright as a child, as loving as a woman, 
Yes, I have found her, Clarice, but now the 
question comes, will she be mine?” 

* You ehould aek her,” said Clarice, in a kind 
of stifled voice. 

**T am asking her sow,” throwing one arm 
fondly round her walst, “Clarice, my darling, 
will you give yourself to me to be my much- 
loved wife ?”” 


Lord Bertram never returned from that ex- 
pedition to Fiji 

His daughter shed bitter tears for his death, 
but che was then Roger's wife, and her hus- 
band’s love soothed her grief. 

4 rare happy couple ara the new Lord and 
Lady Bertram ; theirs ie a union of hearts, not 
hands, 

The lawyer has forsaken his offices now, and 
lives chiefly at Succoth-place, where his mother 
has developed iato a mode! grandmother. 

Richard Vgvian and Daisy are frequent 
visitors to that fair Yorksbire home, 

Clarice is in’ her husband's entire confidence, 
and she knows the true story of her stepmotber’s 
lifeand death, but in her own happiness the 
young Lady Bertram is very tender and pitiful, 

She has never been heard to speak harshly of 
the woman who for a few weeks bore her name, 
and who proved such a lovely traitress. 


(THE END} 





THE JEALOUS SISTER. 


10 
CHAPTER XXIIl. 


Parts had her gay winter in London all 
undeterred by the rage of her husband, who had 
come there solely on Hilda’s account, and was 
loath to remain after the girl's mysterious flight. 

The husband and wife had grown to hate each 
other in the passing months; he because of her 
reticence over her sister’s whereabouts, she 
— of her avgry jealousy over his interest in 

2. 

Phyllis had gained a footing In » gay social 
coterie of the cosmopolitan city, and threw her- 
self heart and soul into the round of galety, turn- 
ing = deaf ear to both her husband and Paul 
Denver when entreated for news of Hilda. 

‘* My sister fe well and prospering, but she 
does not permit me to give her address to any- 
one,’ she alwaya sald, firmly. 

Owing to this obstinacy, she defeated her own 
purpose, 

Her desire and intention to draw Paul into a 
pronounced flirtation failed, becanse she leb him 
see too plainly her jealousy of Hilda, and her 
determination never to disclose the young girl’s 
whereabouts, 

Some uncertainty as to her real intentions 
might have kept him longer dangling at her alde, 
but as she had no attraction for him, and showed 
so plainly the hand she was playing, he deserted 
her in disgust, and she saw him no more, save by 
accident sometimes at social functions or theatres. 
In fact, he had already been on a vain search for 
the miesing girl. He had supposed it would be 
easy to trace her, and made a ronnd of the 
publishers whom she might possibly have visited 
in the interest of her novel. 

But they could give him no clue, True, Hilda 
had written to several of them offering her manu- 
scripts for sale, but some bad declined it without 
examination, not caring to handle the work of a 
literary tyro. 

The last publisher Paul interrogated anxiously 
as to the character of the manuscript, 

*Oh, It was fairly good, even rather original, 
but crude, as the work of such a young writer 
must naturally be. A love story, prettily told, 
but—er—ah—too innocent pure for the 
public taste, which, unfortunately, as you know, 
prefer a soupcon of immorality. The story was 
as sweet as violet with the morning dew apon 
it ; but there was no money in it for her or us, 
thongh I would have been to bring it 
out if the author had been able to pay the 
expenses of publishing and advertising, but she 
said that she could not afford it, I wish I could 
have helped her, as her father was a valued con- 
tributor to our magazine, but she expected to sell 
her manuscript outright for a large sum, and 
that was plainly out of the question,” 

Paul lingered talking some time longer, and 
when he left, he eaid, — 

“If you hear apything from her, please com- 
municate with me at once,’ 


"I will be sure to doso,’’ the publisher replied, | 


in his roost affable manner, 

That wae the lastp week in January. Now fb 
was epring, and yet no tidings from the publisher, 

Paul was out of heart acd most despondent. 
His love for the lost girl strengthened day by 
day. It became a part of bis life. 

And he had hoped that Hilda cherished some 
tenderness for him in return; but she seemed 
lost to him for ever by her own most cruel 
decree, 

Was {b true, as Phyllis said, that Hilda was 
prospering? If so, why did not ber novel, on 
which all her hopes were based, appear! He 
watehed the publishers’ lists all in vain for her 
name, 

He hoped and longed for the appearance of the 
novel, feeling as if it would bring him nearer to 
the writer, to read her beautifal ts, that 
the publisher had said were sweet as wet 
with morning dew. He would have liked to 
know i: what words she wonld dweli om the 
theme of love. The silecce, the suspense, 
weighed on him night snd day, Ob, for a word, 





na though ‘ came through the medium of a~ 


ted page 


** Since thou art lost to me on earth forever ; 
Since never more my lips may breathe thy name; 
Since ‘tie thy will that I may not even endeavour 
To learn where beats and burns that heart of flame ; 


** Ah! but one boon be mino—the first, the latest, 
That my aad heart dare ever ask of thee— 
From the sad solitude in which thou wattest, 
Strike thy wild lyre once more for me—for mo | 


“ By tho pure fervour of the faith I gavo thee, 
By the wrecked hopes that nothing can restore, 
By the lost heart that would have died to save thee, 


Speak to my soul from thine once more—oncs 
more!” 


The turn of the tide came when he had resigned 
himself to despair, 

The last week ia April he received on the same 
day two important letters. 

One was from his mother apprising him of hex 
return from the continent. 

‘We go on the first of May to Glasgow, where 
we shall epend a week with your stepfather’s 
folks before going on home, Rose and I are 
both anxious you should come and meet nu ab 
Mrs. Penfold’s house. Don’t fall us, my dear 
boy,” she wrote, affectionately. 

Paul turned over the other letter, and his 
heart gave a bound of joy. 

The envelops bore the address of the publisher 
he had visited in January. 


With trembliag fingers he tore it open, and , 


read these welcome words, — 


“Wiss S, has answered my personals at last, 
She has been in Glasgow, it seems from hew 
address, which I herewith enclose to you. I shall 
write her ab once on the matter you discussed 
with me, ALoorn,” 





OHAPTER XXIV, 


"Ts there no letter yet from Phyllis?” Mrs, 
Stuart asked, anxiously, the third after Hilda had 
auswered the mysterious personal, 

‘The afternocn post fa not {mn yet, mamma,” 
the girl answered, evasively, with a smothered 


The Invalid laid on the bed in a loose wrapper, 
her brows drawn together !n a line of pain, hex 
lips trembling os she watched Hilda, who sat by 
the window stitching on a piece of sewing that 
Miss Tucker had given her to do. 

The kind old maid had disposed of Hilda’s 
things, and the rent had been daly paid, thereby 
removing a great burden of trouble from her 
mind. A small sum remained that she had partly 
expended already in delicate food for her ailing 
mother. 

Their prospects were gloomy—-more gloomy 
than Hilda would have dared reveal to the home- 
sick woman. 

Mites Tucker was going to get them sewing, 
bat Mrs. Stuart was too nervous to set a stitch, 
and Hilda knew that her unaided fingers, little 
used to the needle, could aot earn thelr sup- 


rb. 

a 4 mentioned going into a shop as a saline 
woman, but her mother dissolved into floods of 
tears at the bare idea of being left alone all day, 

* Oh, Hilda you promised we should go home 
again! You know you did! Ian’ there encagh 
rooney left to take ue back? If there is, do ist 
as go to-morrow, and not walt for Phyllis’s 
letter !'’ she implored, with childish {fm- 
patiencs, 

How could Hilds confess that only five sbi 
remained of the little sur that had been rscei 
for her things? She swallowed the lump in her 
throat, and faltered,— 

“TI don’t think we can go quite so soon. | 
would like to finish this work for Mls Tucker 
first. 

The answer was 6 burst of atlfled sobs, 


Hfida threw aside her work, and knelp by her 
her not to cry, 

“ J—J—will fix seme way for you to go!” she 

cried... ‘‘ If—if--we cannot get enough mensy 


for both, would you be wilifng to travel alone to 
Hil Orest, where you could go to stay awhile 
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with «ome of your old friends till I could 

come t"’ ’ OHAPTER XXV. praiye unto Heaven.” 
“Go without yout Lsave you alone in this Hitpa was not too proud to weep now. Tasy 


great wicked city, exposed to all its dangers and 
vewptations, without the protection of your 
mother{ You must be crazy, Hildai” 

“You are enough to drive her eo, with your 
complainte and wishiog for impossible things. 
while the poor girl is doing her beat for you !.” 
cried an indignant voice as diss Tucker enterod 
aud etood by the bed ; continuing, more gently : 

You aia’t the only woman that evet was honic- 
sick, Mrs. Stuart, not by a great many! Ive 
veen in Glasgow fifteen years, and what with sick 
ueas and poverty, never been able to g> back 

me yet to see my folks that I left behind when 
i spent my little eavings to come up here, hopiug 
to make money to psy off the mortgage om my 
little louse and lot. The old Shylock equire 


mot it long ago, and my kin are too poor to 
come to me aud Ito go to them. Now, 
you ought to be patient, and wait for Heayen’s 


time to favour your return, and not worrit your 
poor girl to ekin and bone with complaining 
when she’s doing the'very bést she cav.”’ 

“She'll not be worrled with me much longer. 
Til die of a broken heart if I have to stay one 
week longer in this horrid Glasgow {”” cried Mrs 
Stuart, indignant at her neighbour's meddling, 
and relapsing futo hysterical eobs like a spofied 
child, whe did not really comprehend the ‘ext- 
gencies of the situation, and expected to have every 
wish gratified. 

Miss Tucker secretly longed to shake her, and 
felt a wave of pity for poor Hilda, who looked the 
image of despair, her cheeks pale, her lips trem- 
biing, her violet eyes humid with tears that she 
was-too proud to let fall. 

At that embarrassiog moment an Interruption 
goourrea, 

There was 9 knock on the door and a letter was 
handed fa, Hilda almost clutched it in her eager- 
mess, an unspoken prayer of thanksgiving in her 
tortured heart, 

It was, indeed, an excitiog moment to all three. 

Mrs; Stuart dashed her tears away and sad up- 
right in bed, her voice trembiing with eagerness 
3 she exclaimed,— 

‘Tait from Phyllis?” 

* Wait a moment,” answered Hilde, nervously, 
teiriug the letter from the envelope and running 
her eyes over the type-written page. 

Missy Tucker, hoping for good newe for her 


friends, and Mrs. Stuarc consumed with the home- 


sick longing for Cloverdale, both watched Hilda's 
face with eager impatience, 

Ané the change in her face as she read, ' the 
awift trausformation from ‘pallor, grief, “and 
aorrow, to wonder, relief, and joy, wae ad swilt, 
ad sudden, aud as startliog us the bureting into 
bloom of that magnificent flower, the nighb-bleom- 
ing cereus, Miss ‘Tucker had witnessed that 
phenomenon once, and the memory of it rushed 

ver her now as she gazed on Hilda's face, so sud- 
Seuly changed from keen despair to joy, and hope 
and beauty, 

Her sparkling eyes devoured the last line, and 
tien she threw it to her mother, erying in a voice 
choked with ecstacy, — 

“Ob, mamma, read !”’ 

Mra. Stuart's eves were too dim from weeping, 





“eo ahe put icin Miss Tucker's hand, 


*' Read it aloud—quick ! ’ she exclaimed, impa- 
tiently, 

The kind-hearted spinster was 
q vest, aud seizing the letter 


me erds,-— 


lad of the re- 
quickly, read these 


“*My pan Miss Stuart,—I ant glad you saw 
«ay personal at last, for t occurred to me. within 
« week after I rejected your novel thabiI had 
made a mistake, Although the work was.a litele 
crude it was meritorious, and [ believe thas with 
careful advertising it might be madeasuccess. Of 
course your father’s fame would help you along 
Pople would be curious to read his daughter's 
novel, 

“4 Tf you have not yet disposed of they MS, I 
@ill pay you fifty pounds down for it, and a liberal 
royaity afterward; besides bearing all-the expense 
«f publicatiomand advertising. Let me hear from 
you ab once: ALoort,'” 





shed tears together—the three women who had 
drank to the dregs ‘the bitter cup of poverty, 
F.ity pouuds down, and the promise of more 
to come when Hilda’s novel began to bring in 
royelties | Why, it seemed like a little fortune 
them now after the hard times they had gone 


vinget 
Bea 0) 


“Ou, mamma, you can soon go home now. Is 
glorious?” cried the happy girl. “I will 
send off the MS. this very day, and write the 
publisher that I need the money at once, Can 
you be potest just_a few days longer, dear, till 
we get the money 1” ‘anaicusly, 

"Oh, yes, indeed, my darling ; and I am sorry 
T have been so cross and woreasonable!” Mrs, 
Stuart exclaimed, repentantly, 

“You could not help ft, poor mamma!” sald 
Hilda, forgivingly, opening her purse aud show- 
ing her their last five ehillings, “ Mamma, I can 
tell you the truth now,” she said, radiantly, ‘' All 
our money is spent, and I had to pawn my jewels 
and my white silk to pay the rent. and buy food 
this morning, This is the last of our money, aud 
there was nothing left to pawn but your pearl 
necklace and wedding-ting.” ' 

Has tt been as bad as that, my precious girl, 
while I have been so selfish, and. thoughtless, 
letting you bear the burden all alone! Op, i 
never can forgive myself! Miss Tucker, I thank 
you for scolding me I deserve. it .all,” Mrs, 
Stuart sighed, remorsefully, 

“ Hilda has borne her trouble like an angel. I 
bless Heaven for bringing her out of adversity 
into such good fortune,” returned the kind old 
maid, wiping her eyes. 

Hilda went to her and put her arms round her 
neck, exclaiming,— ; 

“You shall share In my prosperity, dear, kind 
friend, for, when we go back, I shall buy you a 
ticket te go along with us on a visib to your old 
home.” 

Miss Tucker was so taken aback by this unex- 
pected generosity that she could not commaud 
her voice to speak for some moments, but at 
length she sobbed out,— 


** You dear girl, I have no right to accept this 
gifs froni you, but I haven’t the hear to refuse 
it neither. [c's what I have prayed for. these 
many years, that Heaven might open a way to 
send me back to old England once again. And I 
see Heayen’s hand in this, and I won't refuse 
your noble offer; bub I’ll make it up to you, 
dear, by such prayers that'll call down bleasings 
on your head.” 

It seemed te Hilda and her mother as if ten 
years had fallen from the woman's fifty years, 
ber face grew so bright with the anticipation of 
going home. 

Huda smiled at her through threatening tears, 
as she said, sweetly,— 

" Dear Miss Tucker, I can see Heaven's hand 
io all my acquaintance with you. If Lhad not 
come into your room that day and seen that 
personal in your paper, I never should have. had 
this good fortune, and when I thick of all the 
joy that has come to mamma and me to-day, I 
feel as if I owe you more gratitude then I can 
ever repay.” 

** Heaven bless you, dear | you cam repay it all 

with Juterest, taking me home again,” was the 
grateful answer. 
- “And now, Hilda, ssid her- mother, sitting 
erect among her pillows, as bright as if she had 
never been sick, ‘get out your novel and send it 
right away to that darling man, the publisher, so 
we can get the pay as soon as possible, for five 
shillings isn’t going to buy food long. No, don't 
go out, Miss Tucker, till you see Hilda’s manu- 
ecript.all written so meab om cream paper and 
tied vp with white satin ribbon. Pvor father 
used to make all his money by his pen, and Hilda 
has inherited his gidt.” 

The manuscript was brough) out in triumph 
from the bottom of the trunk, where it had beea 
hiddem in diszust and despair, and examined and 
admired with reverential awe by the timo old 
wonsen, while Miss Pucker exclaimed,-~ 


+. ‘ 
t Dot 


“You have a great git, child, and f expect you * 





“And also the good publisher,” addet Mrz, 
Stuart, fervently. 

The novel was duly send off, and Hilda imme- 
diately began to brood over the plot for another 
one to be brought out as soon as this proved 
successful, 

“T shall have te bring back your sewing to 
you, Miss Tucker, for I should ruin it now. My 
eyes got dim wish happy tears, and my head 
is full of poetry and stories!” cried Hilda, 
happily. 

She did not esre now that Phyllis had treated 
their piteous eppsal with contemptuous silence. 
She hal scarcely expected anything elee from her, 
anyhow, for she had written them but two letters 
since they left London, aes re 

"She cares nothing for us. So beit, Wecan 
get along without euch # selfish relative! ” she 
thought, indignantly, 

Mra. Stuart’s thoughts, too, were tinetured 
with resentment toward ungratefal Phyilis. 

“She has treated us shamefully, and I’: never 
trouble her again unless she seeks me first!” 
abe exclaimed ; adding, with much satisfaction, 
" But won't she spited when ehe finds owt: 
about Hilda’s good luck? She always was jealous 
because Hilda was prettier and smarter than she 
was, and she sald she knew she couldn't write 
anything fit to read. Now I intend to send her 
the first copy that comes out.” 

Hilda only smiled at her words, for there was 
another to whom she preferred to send the first 
copy of ber book. It was the cruel lover whoee 
pretended kindness had lured the heart from ‘her 
breast only to cast % back in derision. 

“ He thought me only a simple country girl, 
silly and brainless, He will find out his mistake 
now!” she thought, with a certain bitter 
triamph In sending him a copy of her novel as 
soon as if was published. 

And by no wild stretch of fancy could she 
have imagined the actual truth—that Paul 
Denver was on hand at the publisher's when the 
expected manuscript arrived, and had already 
read every line with the keen pleasure ofa doting 
lover. 





CHAPTER XXVI 


Tr is nob to be supposed that a true lover could 
read his darling’s manuscript with unprejudiced 


eyes. 

T raisever the carping critics ov the careless 
world might have to say of Hilda’s romance, Puul 
could not find a fiswin it. To himiodeed every 
thought and sentiment were puze as violets 
bathed In morning dew, 

‘' When the novel ie published I ‘should like 
you to send this manauseript copy to me,” he said 
to the publisher, who readily agreed to his re- 


7686. 
From the publishers Paul teok the train for 
Glasgow. 

It was now thesecond day of May, and hisrela- 
tives had probably arrived yesterday from the 
continent, 

But eo greas was his anzisty over Hilda that 
before presenting himself at their house he made 
a eurreptitions reconvaissanes of the address she 
had eent to her publisher. 

When he found himself In the narrow, noisome 
street, before the wretched tenement house that 
was her miserable shelter, his heart sank with 
an aching pain at thought of the hardships she 
must have endured to reduce her to suck straite. 

He longed to Ay upthe rickety steps and catch 
her. to his throbving heart, crying ows in a pas- 
sion of tenderness : 

“Oh, my leve, whom I worship ia spite of ali 
your coquetry and eruelty, can we nob exp 
away all our past misunderstandiags,. and find 
that we love each other after all? Oh, come 
with me, dear, from this wretchedusss and poverty 
and be my bride,” 

But he dared not yield 40 his longings, he could 
pot expect to receive & kiadly welcome, and he ~ 
did not wish to betray any sudden knowledge af 
her address that right incur her suspicious thet — 
he was ip conplicity with ber publishan He 
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grimly pictured to himself her keen humiliation 
aad her angry pride if he should intrude upon 
her in poor abode. 

‘*T must not wound the feelings of my poor, 
brave little love. 1 wiil wait till she receives a 
cheque froth Alcott and removes to better 

quarters,” he decided, turning away with keen 
pain and reluctance to seek his aristocratic 
relatives, 

As he looked before entering the stately brown- 
stone mansion of the wealthy Penfolds, he con- 
traeted it with the place he had visited awhile 
ago, aud thought how cruel was the irony of fate 
that debarred charming Hilda Stuart ee the 
luxury that would have suited her eo well,-¢on- 
“—e her to irksome poverty, 

“ Ah! how gladly would I brighten her dreary 
lot, and strew her path with roses, if she would 
accept my love,” he thought, with unavailing 

ef, 


arie 

He found that his relatives had indeed arrived 
the day previous, and they showered him with 
caresses, while his mother comp .that he was 
not looking as well as when she went away, 

** Why do you look so pale and anxious, and 
troubled, Paul? What is worrying you, dear?” 


she pleaded, tenderly. 
am we'll, and have 


“Tb is ouly your fancy ; 
no cares,” he replied, e velys, while. the bril- 
liant Rose added : wait gp is, 

‘Ip has been such a gay season in ¥ 


that you have been COR a great deal, I 


suppose. : . 
“ Yea,” be careleaaly, continuing x 
“ Did you make ioe abroad, Rose}; - 


“Ob, yes; areal live lord, and he. is 4 
over to see me,” replied the young pet a 


rising blush that told it own story of 
Then bis hostess sailed in,.and.. 
became general and int as Mra, 4 
was a bright and sociable entertainer, 

Bat somehow Paul found his interest languish. 
He could not keep his thoughts from Hilda. He 
dropped out of the conversation somehow and 
yawned behind his hand, pretending to examine 
an exquisite statuette, 

The ladies, left to themselves, drifted into femi- 
nine converse. 

Paul heard his mother observe : 

Tell me, Elinor, have you the same seam- 
streas still !—the old maid whe does the exquisite 
needlework ¥\\ Jf you have I should like to have 
her make up a set of lingerie for Rose.” 

“Oh, how unfortunate! The old lady is going 
to desort me! I’m afraid I have never prized 
her gdod servites enough until now, when I am 

going to lose her. She was here to-day to home 
Tittle Walter’s things, and told me she could not 
do any. more for me, as she is going back to her 
old home in England.” 

“ Bat she will return 1” 

“No ; she expects to spend the rest of her life 
with relatives. The dear old soul was quite pa- 
thetic in her joy, She told me such a romantic 
story of a poor young girl that you would have 
ae in tears to have heard it, Rose. I own 

I cried myself, both for the girl and her mother, 
and the dear old seamstresy, who has nursed a 
secret grief all these years, while I believed her 
the ‘moat prosaic of creatures,” 

"Oh, do tellus all aboutit!” cried the brown- 
eyed beauty, who was intensely romantic. _, 

héreupon Mrs, Penfold poured out the story 
with which we are already familiar, beginning 
with Miss Tucker’ slong home-sickness, and pation? 
“waiting for the Lord’s own time, down to her 
acquaintance with the beautiful young authoress, 
who had come to Glasgow to get her novel pub- 
lished, and drifted into such dire poverty that she 
poe Bp been compelled to sell her clothes to buy 

r 

The Impatience and oy or ee wo — 
were enlarged upon, an a’s angelic patience 
and goodness. thrown into strong relief, making 
Paul's heart ache with grief for the hapless girl 
he loved so well, 

Pe I sr a ou 9 Seg ave a rd 
Pate ae rs. Penfold ; and she de- 

eribed in eloquent terms the events of the day 
whan the publisher's letter had arrived, irradiating 











as she was beautiful and talented, by promising 
to buy poor Mies Tucker a ticket to her oid home, 
Tt makes me feel shabby that I did not. find out 
the old woman's trouble, and help her myself, 
long ago,” added Mrs, Penfold, regretfully, 





OHAPTER XXVIL 


“How I, showid like to see ths beautiful 
young authoress!” exclaimed Rose, enthusi 
astically, 
**So ould: 11” cried the hostess. 
But Paul uttered not a word. He seomed to 
take no interest, though his hearh was. beating 
violently. 
sf Wht a triumph for us,” continued the lively 
Mrs. Penfold, “if we could make ber acquaint- 
ance now, so that when sie becomes famous ry 
can eay ehe-was an old friend of ours! Beally, [ 
— a notion to invite her and her mother to 

Mark's. teed gave s sarcastic laugh. 
“ Fancy Inviting @ girl from the tenements to 
dine here. . How could she come with her dinner- 
dress In pawn?” 
*©Oh, she will have her money forthe book by 
to-morrow, and ere he gown?” cried 
the vivacious 

"Do you really mean to. de {i 4”", continued 
gk oer with a silt ring of disapproval 
in. her voice, 


jaugh, and ‘exelateied,— 
ry ey to the invitation, and I 
can guess why. 2 is afraid that Paul will fall 


a bie Jere with the pretty scribbler.” 
- "Nonsense!" cried the proud woman, flush- 


deeply 
% + Paul looked et her smilingly, and declared, 
with rfect nonchalance,— 

e need have no apprehensions about me, 
I met Mies Stuart long ago.” 

“Oh, Paul! where?” 

“ At Bertha Forbes’ wedding. I was best man 
and she the chief bridesmaid. I think she wore 
the same white gown Miss Tucker has described 
to you.” 

His mother watched hfm closely, but he waa 
most Indifferent, hiding emotion most 
cleverly in his eagerness to have his hostess. carry 
out her intentions. 

She and Rove did indeed ply him with ques- 


tions, 

“Was she indeed so preity,!” “Dia she 
give promise of the genius she has now deve- 
loped?.”. “Did you fall in love with her }”, 

He replied, carelesaly,— 

‘She was quite pretty, bat not brilliant fa the 
way you mean, I euppose she iy her bright 
speeches for her literary. work.. As for falling in 
a I should not have dared, of coupse, after 

hearing from her own sister that she was ashock- 
ing, little flirt.” 

“So she has a sister?” 

**Yes—a handsome, young married woman, 
who spends her winters in London, ..L.saw Misa 
Stuart there with her at the grand opera, ia 
January, Then the young lady, went away with 
her mother, and I did not know her whareibonts 
till now.” 

Toey were all completely, deceived : by nls 
eoolness—eyen his keen-eyed mother, who wanted 
her son when he married, to make a match with 
a heiress, 

Rose exclaimed. . 

‘*Z am more interested than ever.since I know 
weg was Cousin Bertha’a friend and; brides: 

Aunt Elinor, can’t we make some excuse 
for calling, if mamma will. permit?” 

.*I have no: objections, I’m sure,”’ the proud 
woman. replied, a little stiffly, vexed that her 
secret motives had. been so easily penetrated by 
her wilful daughter. 

Mrs, Penfold cogitated a moment, then ‘sald, 
laughingly,-— 

** Let us.call on Miss Tucker and ask her if she 
can take home with her a.set of Lingerie, for you; 
to be prepared at her leisure. Tren we can 
bring.round the subject of Miss Stuarb, secure 





chose three Ilves with sunshine. 
“And thaf gifted girl showed herself as noble 





an introduction, and extend the invitation. 
‘Good! We will.go to-day and invite her 








for to-morrow evening, so that she will have 
time to get her dress out of pawn,” exclaimed 
the young gicl. 

Her mother looked gently disguated, and Puul 
observed, ~— 

* Best not mention to Miss Stuart that I am 
here, or shé might not come. Bertha told me 
sha had taken a violent antipathy to me,’ 
“Why?” demanded his mother, resentfully. 
“Berg did not tay haps it—might have 
been beca I didn’t hall into. her coquettish 
tolls. I expect I had better dine elsewhere when 
she comes,” 

“Ob, no} we cam invite another young lady 
for you—-I have oue in my mind now—a beauty 
and au heiress !’’ cried the hostess, 

“Very well. Got her for me and I will stay,” 
be replied, wondering if it might not be a good 
plan to wring Hilda’s heart with jealousy, Per- 
haps she would “come down off her bigh horse’ 
then and listen to his pleadings. 

“How diplomatic I am getting—deceiving 
every body—but then all is fair in love, they say, 
he cogitated, his heart thrilling with secret joy 
at the near approach of mesting Hilda ‘once 
more, 

He could have hugged his hostess {n the exu- 
berante of his. ‘eratieude for her plan to bring 
his proud young love under her palatial roof, but 
instead he feigned superb indifference. He must 
not let: his mother suepect his feelings, or her 
Woniat’s wit would devise some _ to prevent 
the meeting, 

a and bye’ the two ladies went of In the 

to make their call, and Paul went down 
to se@ hia step-father and his brother. 
that @vening he got au account of 
the visit. 

“Her mother was sick, so Miss Tucker brought 
her over inte her room, and we found her per- 
fectly lovely, though a little shy—not a trace of 
the coquetry Paul hinted at, though perbaps she 
keeps that for the men, She promise to come 
if her mother got better. And we are to send 
the carriage.” 

er veg young lady had promised to come 
too. had told her she was to have a peep 
ata badd authotess, » Of course they did mot 
mention Ba dinates house; as that would 
directly be a the past. 

Paul did nob a how he: wan going to live 
until to-morrow evening, he was 80 fall of ‘gub- 


+ dued, impatient ecstasy, . « 


But he warrled the time: awey fomehow, and 
at Inst five o'clock came, © - 

The carriage returned promptly, and he was 
not ashamed to peep through the portidres when 
Hilda made her entrée, He had nies not to 
embarraes her by a too sudden 

“Sweet darling, she looks almoat theta in 
beauty i And it’s the same dear white gown I've 
seen’ her in: three times.’ Ill keep it ‘In a glass 
case if I ever win the wearer!” he murmured in 
an ecstasy. 





CHAPTER XXVIII, 


| |. Hepa, with her beautiful goiden head held 
high, her eyes bright, and her step firm, belied 
the sinking. ab her heart ad she entered the 
palatial home where she should encounter the 
relatives.of Paul Denver, and-where—who could 
tell (the young man might be found himeeif. 

But. onyeaterday she Had been 80 charmed 
with’ the sweed, simple gracioumees Of Rore and 
her-aunt thet she could’ nob!find it fh her beard 
to decline their cordial invitation, / She was fire- 
sistibly attracted by the gir], whose ‘likeness to 
her handsome brother-was\ ao strong that even 
her voice held the same sofb cadence ba had 
lured Hilda’s heart away. 

Besides, Hilda had the natural curlosisy of a 
young and simply reared country’girl to get a 
peep at the home-life Of the dwellers in palaces, 

So she yielded to the temptation; aud promised 
Mrs. Penfo!d that she would come. 

Fortunately. the’: publisher’s cheque arrived 
promptly, and she was enavied to get her dress 
and jewels from the pawashop, 

‘*T wish I could have a new gown—a pale, 





silvery blue with white lace trimmings; but I 
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MISS TUCKER AND MRS, STUART WATCHED HILDa’S FACE WITH EAGER IMPATIENCE. 


xoust not think of it. There is no time to get it, 
even if I could afford the expense,” she decided, 
as she carefully smoothed over the wrinkles of 
the white organdie until it looked as fresh and 
dainty as ever. 

‘“* Will I do?” she asked, when arrayed for the 
visit in the white gown and pearls, blushing a 
little under Mise Tucker's admiring looks, 

‘Do? You'll outshine ’em all! There ain’t 
a girl in Glasgow as pretty as you, my little 
beauty! I only wieh Mrs, Penfeld had a grown 
sop to fall in love with you and marry you!” 

Hilda blushed divinely, and the dainty rose- 
flush stayed on her cheeks as the liveried carriage 
whirled her to the house like some lovely Cin- 
derella going to a ball. 

Her heart was beating wildly, but she showed 
no trace in the drawing-room of her mental per- 
burbation. She would nob leb them guess that 
she was startled or overawed by their splendours 
of wealth and state, She would hold her own 
among them, for she knew she was beautiful 
enough to adorn the gilded rooms that reflected 
her white image from plate-glass mirrors thab 
had never pictured forth more peerless beauty. 

She was presented to Paul’s mother, to Mize 
Burton, the dusky beanty and heiress, to the 
two Mr, Penfolds, They could see nothing to 
decry in face, or form, or manner, and if her 
gown was simple, still it suited her girlish charms 
better than a richer one. 

Tt was almost an hour yet to dinner, and Paul 
did not make his entrée until fifteen minutes to 
the time. He wanted w give Hilda time to feel 
herself at home before he shocked her by his 
appearance, 

Rose began to be aiarmed over his protracted 
abeence, and sald to Miss Burton,— 

‘“* You have met my brother Paul?” 

**Oh, yes, at Newport, last summer,” returned 
the jewel-studded heiress, with an air of interest ; 
aud Rose continued,— 

‘‘He came up to Glasgow yesterday to meet 
us, and will be here presently, I think,” 

Hilda's heart gave a wild, strangling leap of 





blended pain and pleasure, An impulse seized 
her to fly from the room, to avoid the cruel 
destroyer of her happiness. 

But that would be ridiculous, impossible, She 
must remain and meet him, wearing that mask 
of indifference with which she had deceived him 
since the summer night when, with cool, gibing 
words, he had crushed her heart beneath his 
feet. 

She struggled for composure, and when he 
entered a few minutes later, was able to meet 
him with s conventional manner that belied her 
heart. 


Paul's mother watched them narrowly, but | 


she saw nothing to arouse her suspicions. 

They were introduced like strangers, simply 
bowing to each other, though Paul said, lightly, 
& moment later,— 

“‘T have seen you before, Mies Stuart—at 
Berths Forbes’ wedding. Do you remember!” 

'' Why, certainly ! How stupid of me not to 
recall you at first glance! You were best man, 
weren’t yous” returned Hilda, with perfect 


“ And you were chief bridesmaid. I met yon 
again last winter at the opera in London, but I 
dare say you have forgotten that also,” laughed 
Paul, as he passed on to greet Miss Burton, by 
whom he immediately took a seat. 

What a farce it was, that meeting, when both 
longed to fall into each other’s arms and breathe 
out in fond words and kisses the tenderness of 
their hearts ! 

Hilda was close enough to Miss Burton. to 
observe the animated flirtation she at once began 
with Paul, and to which he responded with 
languid grace. She turned her head fn disgust, 
aud was maliciously glad when the announce- 
ment of dinner broke up the téte-a-téte, 

But Paul gave Miss Burton his arm and took 
aed in to dinner, following Hilda and Mr, Pen- 
old. 

Hilda could hardly keep her eyes from the 
dark, sparkling face turned so continually to- 
wards the vivacious brunette, who eeemed de- 





termined to get him into ber toile, She tegan 
to feel an angry detestation of both. 

Never once did he even glance in her direction. 
He seemed to have forgotten that night at the 
opera, when he had whispered to her of his de- 
votion, and left her in anger, because she had 
thrown away his flowers, 

** He has never forgiven me that discourtesy. 
How could J expect him to do so without asking 
him? And I would die first!” she said to her- 
eelf, with passionate pride, 

All the same, her heart went out to him in 
yearning pein. 

She cried out to herself in secret pain that she 
wished she had not come. 


(To be continued.) 
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A cyctixg genius in America has evolved 
game which can be played on wheels. It is called 
the royal game and requires a court or field, 
divided into a right and left field, with the 
courses chalked out plainly. An alleyway, con- 
structed of ropes or cables, extends from the 
upper to the lower field on the division line 
between the right and left field, Cables also form 
two upright sides between which the play wheel 
rolls and f driven backward or forwards by the 
riders In paesing at avy point between the lower 
and upper field, The play wheel ia a single 
bycicle rim, having a four-and-a-half inch 

muematic tire, The object of the game is to 

rive this play wheel fircm the centre field, 
through attack of opponents, to a goal ahead, the 
riders using sticks especially made for the game. 
The ends of the alleyways are the goals for the 
respective teams. Players ride in single file and 
and always circle to the left. Thus the two 
trains are constantly meeting and paselpg each — 
other in opposite directions on the up les of 
the alleyway. Royal is a game req g swift 
riding and much ekilJ, and a novice would scarcely 
venture to form one of a team. 




















THE TRIALS OF HERMIONE. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


It was her husband | 

There was no doubt in Hermione’s heart, no 
room for hope ; the recollection of James Clifford 
be too keenly gee on her wr for her to 

to recognise him, even though he was got u 
after a fashion in which she had never seen ing 

Lord Carlyon’s secretary had been frreproach- 
able in attire, and as Hermione had parted from her 
husband on her wedding-day, she had never seen 
bim in his ordinary array—~thad is, the clothes he 
affected when not on his dignity. He now worea 
cheap suit of loud- patterned tweed, a blue neck- 
tie of astounding brightness, and a billy-cock hat. 

He was evidently one of the cheap-trippers 
who had come down to spend Whitsuntide 
at Brighton, and he did not look in the least 
su to his fellows. 

ow could she y have taken this man 
for a gentleman? how could she have imagined 
herself In love with him! Yet, stay, she had 
never quite done that ; even when she ted 
James Clifford she had never felt the aval bien, 
She had said she “ trusted” him, she “ liked him 
better than anyone she knew,” bat the word 
“love” had never passed her lips, 

There was only room for one t in Her- 
mione’s head: she must get back to - 
and not leave the house until James Clifford had 
retu: to London, Her knees shook under her ; 
prediron hardly force her trembling limbs to 
0 er, 

She dared make no show of haste lest she 
should attract Clifford’s attention, She crossed 
the road as quickly as she could, meaning to turn 
up this Sel ibe Gadcic Nod Ge mathe ber On 


i 


round to Harley- but Fate did her an 

turn, The w had risen gradually 
t the was now almosts gale. It seized 
H ‘a hat, and. blew ib to some distance 
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idle frolic, the hat finally alighted at James 
Clifford’s feet. 

Could anything have been more unfortunate, 
more inopportune! James lifted the hat and 
displayed it on his stick, as though to arrest the 
attention of its owner; ab the same time he 
glanced quickly round only to see a brown-haired 
girl hurrying along Broad-street, glancing neither 
to the right or to the left, and seeming utterly 
unconscious of her loss. 

** Hil” shouted Jim, as he turned in pursuit; 
“here’s your hat, miss,” but the girl neither 

Mystified ab his conduct he started 

ab t 8 in pur- 
suit, Then something in the slight, graceful 
figure awoke his suspicions, and the truth sud- 
— dawned on him-—this was his fugitive 

e. 

He was g on her rapidly; he must have 
Seat cept, mich gatbeuieed ig ites Onsiyen, 
pony much pa . Cariyon, 
doualied oa Hermione, in her desperate strait 

to it; 1b stopped, and she jumped in. 

“ Drive off quickly, anywhere!” she told the 
astonished Jehu; " that man is following me |” 

The lad—he was only about sixteen—bad 
received many a kindness from Mrs. Carlyon, and 
reeognised Hermione as her guest; he needed no 
second bidding. The pony carriage drove off at a 
amart gallop, and James Clifford, with a volley 
of oaths, saw that his pursuit was useless, Even 
if he went back to the King’s-road and pursued 
his wife in another carriage she would be out of 
sight before he could even begin the chase. 

“That's queer start,” said a bystander, o 
civil spoken man, who carried a basket of spring 
fi “the young lady seemed more fright- 
ened of you than of losing her hat.” 

“Oan you tell me where she lives!” asked 
Clifford, to speak calmly. ‘‘ I should like 
te restore the hat.” 

“T don’> know where she lives, but she’s not a 
visiter, I’ve seen her about most weeks since 
before Christmas. Her ma’s generally with 





her-—® pleasarit spoken Indy she fs, too,’ 


SIGHT, OR I MAY KNOCK YOU DOWN!” SAID. DENIS, PASSIONATELY, 








This did not “fit.” Clifford knew perfectly 
that his wife possessed no intimate female friend 
who could possibly pose as her mother, but the 
flower-seller might have drawn on his iroagina 
tion. 

“Well, my man, what do you advise me to do 
with the hat?” 

It was a neat little headgear—a emall toque of 
fancy straw, trimmed with dead black silk, two 
“ aigrettes in front relieving its rather sombre 
e 


ect, 
“IT reckon the driver would take it back to 


“The driver!” James Clifford felt Fate was 
being kinder to him, ‘Can you tell me hi: 
name and address }”’ 

“ His name’s Jim Green, and his number’s 290. 
You'll see him on the stand in the King’s-road 
any time when he is nov out with oa fare. 
reckon he can tell you al] you want to know.” 

Once safe from immediate pursuit, Heruwione 
sto the carriage and spoke to the driver, 

“I want to get home soon, Jim, but don’t go 
the straight way, so that if anyone was follow 
ing they could guess.” 

“ There’s no one following, missie,” said Jim, 
respectfully ; “but I’ll go along towarde Kemp- 
town a bit, that’il put anyone off the scent.” 

At last the carriage alighted in Harley-gardens, 
Hermione rewarded the boy, and said gently, 
‘*TIf any one should ask where you drove me,. 
Jim, don’t remember.’ 

* Right, miss,” 

Hermione alighted at the top of the quiet 
road, and it being the usual hour for tea, she 
met no onein the few yards she travelled on 
foot, Weeks ago Mrs. Carlyon had given her a 
latch key, 20 she admitted herself to No, 47, and 
none of the servants ever knew in what plight 
Mies Brown returned howe, 

Hermione dined early-—-at her own request— 
fn Mra, Carlyon’s absence, She was sitting at 
her lonely supper when the parlour-maid came 
in with rather an aggrieved air, 

** Tt’s that boy, Miss Brown, that drives the 


























MISS TUCKER AND MRS, STUART WATCHED HILDa’s FACE WITH EAGER IMPATIENCE. 


roust not think of it. There is no time to get it, 
even if I could afford the expense,” she decided, 
as she carefully smoothed over the wrinkles of 
the white organdie until it looked as fresh and 
dainty as ever. 

‘* Will I do?” she asked, when arrayed for the 
visit in the white gown and pearls, blushing a 
little under Mise Tucker's admiring looks, 

‘‘Do? Yon’ll outshine ’em all! There ain’t 
a girl in Glasgow as pretty as you, my little 
beauty! I only wieh Mrs, Penfold had a grown 
son to fall in love with you and marry you!” 

Hilda blushed divinely, and the dainty rose- 
flush stayed on her cheeks as the liveried carriage 
whirled her to the house like some lovely Cin- 
derella going to a ball. 

Her heart was beating wildly, but she showed 
no trace in the drawing-room of her mental per- 
burbation. She would not let them guess that 
she was startled or overawed by their splendours 
of wealth and state. She would hold her own 
among them, for she knew she was beautiful 
enough to adorn the gilded rooms that reflected 
her white Image from plate-glass mirrors that 
had never pictured forth more peerless beauty. 

She was presented to Paul’s mother, to Miss 

Burton, the dusky beanty aud heiress, to the 
two Mr, Penfolds, They could see nothing to 
decry in face, or form, or manner, and if her 
gown was simple, still it suited her girlish charms 
better than a richer one. 

Tt was almost an hour yet to dinner, and Paul 
did not make his entrée until fifteen minutes to 
the time. He wanted tw give Hilda time to feel 
herself at home before he shocked her by his 
appearance, 

Rose began to be asiarmed over his protracted 
abeence, and said to Miss Burton,— 

‘You have met my brother Paul }” 

“Oh, yes, at Newport, last summer,” returned 
the jewel-studded heiress, with an air of interest ; 
aud Rose continued,— 

“He came up to Glasgow yesterday to meet 
us, and will be here presently, I think.” 

Hilda's heart gave a wild, strangling leap of 





blended pain and pleasure, An impulse seized 
her to fly from the room, to avoid the cruel 
destroyer of her happiness. 

But that would be ridiculous, impossible, She 
must remain and meet him, wearing that mask 
of indifference with which she had deceived him 
since the summer night when, with cool, gibing 
words, he had crushed her heart beneath his 
feet. 
She struggled for composure, and when he 
entered a few minutes later, was able to meet 
him with s conventional manner that belied her 
heart, 

Paul's mother watched them narrowly, but 
she saw nothing to arouse her suspicions. 

They were introduced like strangers, simply 
bowing to each other, though Paul said, lightly, 
a moment later,— 

‘*T have seen you before, Mies Stuart—at 
Bertha Forbes’ wedding. Do you remember!” 

'' Why, certainly! How stupid of me not to 
recall you at first glance! You were best man, 
weren’t you!” returned Hilda, with perfect 


sang, 

“ And you were chief bridesmaid. I met you 
again last winter at the opera in London, but I 
dare say you have forgotten that also,’ langhed 
Paul, as he passed on to greet Miss Burton, by 
whom he immediately took a seat. 

What a farce it was, that meeting, when both 
longed to fall into each other’s arms and breathe 
out in fond words and kisses the tenderness of 
their hearts ! 

Hilda was close enough to Miss Burton. to 
observe the animated flirtation she at once began 
with Paul, and to which he responded with 
languid grace. She turned her head in disgust, 
and was maliciously glad when the announce- 
ment of dinner broke up the ¢éte-a-téte, 

But Paul gave Miss Burton his arm and took 
a in to ner, following Hilda and Mr, Pen- 

old. 

Hilda could hardly keep her eyes from the 
dark, sparkling face turned so continually to- 
wards the vivacious brunette, who eeemed de- 





termixed to get him into her toile, She tegan 
to feel an angry deteetation of both, 

Never once did he even glance in her direction. 
He seemed to have forgotten that night at the 
opera, when he had whispered to her of his de- 
votion, and left her fb anger, because she had 
thrown away his flowers, 

'* He has never forgiven me that discourtesy, 
How could I expect him to do so without asking 
him? And I would die first!” she said to her- 
eelf, with paseionate pride, 

All the same, her heart went out to him in 
yearning pein. 

She cried out to herself in secret pain that she 
wished she had not come. 


(To be continued.) 
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A crctnxg genius in America has evolved 
game which can be played on wheels. It is called 
the royal game and requires a court or field, 
divided into a right and left field, with the 
courses chalked out plainly. An alleyway, con- 
structed of ropes or cables, extends from the 
upper to the lower field on the division line 
between the right and left field, Cables also form 
two upright sides between which the play wheel 
rolls and is driven backward or forwards by the 
riders in passing at any point between the lower 
and upper field. The play «wheel a single 
bycicle rim, having a four-and-a-half inch 

muernatic tire, The object of the game is to 

rive this play wheel frcm the centre field, 
through attack of opponents, to a goal ahead, the 
riders using sticks especially made for the game. 
The ends of the alleyways are the goals for the 
respeotive teams. Players ride in single file and 
and always circle to the left. Thus the two 
trains are constantly meeting and passing each 
other in opposite directions on the up les of 
the alleyway. Royal ie a game req g swift 
riding and much ekill, and a novice would scarcely 
venture to form one of a team. 
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THE TRIALS OF HERMIONE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


It was her husband | 

There was no doubt in Hermions’s heart, no 
room for hope ; the recollection of James Clifford 
was too keenly imprinted on her brain for her to 
fail to recognise him, even though he was got up 
after a fashion in which she had never seen him, 

Lord Carlyon’s secretary had been frreproach- 
able in attire, and as Hermione had parted from her 
husband on her wedding-day, she had never seen 
him in his ordinary array—thad {s, the clothes he 
affected when not on his dignity. He now worea 
cheap sult of loud- patterned tweed, a blue neck- 
tie of astounding brightness, and a billy-cock hat. 

He -was evidently one of the cheap-trippers 
who had come down to spend Whitsuntide 
at Brighton, and he did not look in the least 


superior to his fellows. 

How could she y have taken this man 
for a gentleman? how could she have imagined 
herself in love with him! Yet, stay, she had 
never quite done that; even when she ted 
James Clifford she had never felt ihn anal tia 
She had eaid she “‘ trusted” him, abe “ liked him 
better than anyone she knew,” bat the word 
“love” had never passed her lips. 
sisacls ocd chbonet gettaah is tandiapectons 

one’s : abe mus ‘° iey- 
and not leave the homes antil James Clifford had 


returged to London. Her knees shook under her ; 
= — hardly force her trembling limbs to 
0 er, 


She dared make no show of haste lest she 
should attract Clifford’s attention, She crossed 
the road as quickly as she could, meaning to turn 


up the first side street, and so make her 
round to Harley- bat Fate did ber an evil 
turn., The w had risen ally 


t the day was now almost gale. It seized 
Hi e's hat, and. blew ib to some distance 
from its owner; then the wind lifting {t again in 


ti 
| 
a 


ite 


ae 


‘'Q@ET OUT OF MY SIGHT, OR I MAY KNOCK YOU DOWN!” SAID: DENIS, PASSIONATELY, 


idle frolic, the hat finally alighted at James 
Clifford’s feet. 

Could anything have been more unfortunate, 
more inopportune? James lifted the hat and 
displayed it on his stick, as though to arrest the 
attention of its owner; ab the same time he 
glanced quickly round only to see a brown-haired 
girl hurrying along Broad-street, glancing neither 
to the right or to the left, and seeming utterly 
unconscious of her loss. 

** Hil” shouted Jim, as he turned in pursuit; 
“here’s your hat, miss,” but the girl neither 

Mystified at his conduct he started 

ab t 8 in pur- 
suit, Then something in the slight; sonittel 
figure awoke his ions, and the truth sud- 
= dawned on him—this was his fugitive 

e. 

He was gaining on her rapidly; he must have 
conquered, but help was at hand. A small, low 
pony carriage, much patronised by Mrs. Carlyon, 
was Hermione, in her desperate strait 

to it; {1} stopped, and she jumped in. 

“Drive off quickly, anywhere!” she told the 
astonished Jehu; “ that man is following me |” 

The lad—he was only ‘about sixteen—bad 
received many a kindness from Mrs. Carlyon, and 
reeognised Hermione as her guest; he needed no 
second bidding. The pony carriage drove off at a 
amart gallop, and James Clifford, with a volley 
of oathe, saw that his pursuit was useless. Even 
if he went back to the King’s-road and pursued 
his wife in another she would be out of 
sight before he sould even the chase. 

“That’e @ queer start,” said a bystander, o 
civil spoken man, who carried a basket of spring 
bi “the young lady seemed more fright- 
ened of you than of losing her hat,” 

"Oan you tell me where she lives!” asked 
Clifford, to speak calmly. ‘‘ J should like 
te restore the hat.” 

“I don’) know where she lives, but she’s not a 
visiter, I’ve seen her about most weeks since 
before Christmas. Her ma’s generally with 





her-—a pleasant spoken Indy she fs, too,’’ 









This did not fit.” Clifford knew perfectly 
that his wife possessed no intimate female friend 
who could possibly pose as her mother, but th: 
oo might have drawn on his imagina 
tion, 

‘“Well, my man, what do you advise me to do 
with the hat?” 

It was a neat little headgear—a emall toque of 

fancy straw, trimmed with dead black silk, two 
jet aigrettes in front relieving its rather sombre 
effect. 
_ “I reckon the driver would take it back to 
er,’ 
“The driver!” James Clifford felt Fate was 
being kinder to him, ‘Can you tell me his 
name and address }”’ 

“ His name's Jim Green, and his number’s 290. 
You'll see him on the stand in the King’s-road 
any time when he is nov out with a fare. | 
reckon he can tel] you all you want to know,” 

Once safe from immediate pursuit, Heru.ione 
sto the carriage and spoke to the driver, 

“I want to get home soon, Jim, but don’t go 
the straight way, so that if anyone was follow 
ing they.could guess.” 

* There’s no one following, missie,” said Jim, 
res y; “but I'll go along towards emp- 
town a bit, that'll put anyone off the scent.” 

At last the carriage alighted in Harley-gardens, 
Hermione rewarded the boy, and said gently, 
‘If any one should ask where you drove me,. 
Jim, don’t remember.’ 

** Right, miss,” 

Hermione alighted st the top of the quiet 
road, and ip being the usual hour for tea, she 
met no one in the few yards she travelled on 
foot, Weeks ago Mrs. Carlyon had given her a 
latch key, 20 she admitted herself to No, 47,and 
none of the servants ever knew in what plight 
Mies Brown returned howe, 

Hermione dined early--at her own request— 
fo Mra, Carlyon’s absence, She was sitting at 
her lonely supper when the parlour-maid came 
in with rather an aggrieved air, 

** Tt’s that boy, Mises Brown, that drives the 
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mistress out so often. He wants to see you. 
Cook’s told him again and again he’d better come 
in the morning, but he won’t take ‘no’ for an 
answer, and so she eaid I had better tell you.” 

“T will come and speak to him,” said the com- 
panion, pleasantly; ‘‘don’t wais to let him out, 
Jane, Jim is a very slow speaker, and he ie sure 
to keap me some time.” 

Jane went back to her supper much mollified 
aud expressed her opinion to coek that Miss 
Brown was just the nicest young lady she had 
ever had to do with,” 

“She's a aight nicer than Miss Kate,” agreed 
the quesn of the kitchen, ‘‘and I reckon there’s 
them that knows it.” 

‘You mean the mistress }"’ 

‘I mean Lord Carlyou, I know when I see 
® man io love, and I tell you, Jane, if it rested 
with him, Miss Brown would be Lady Oarlyon 
before the year was out,” 

“But doesm't it rest with hin?” inquired 


J ane, 

“Well, the lady has somethiog to say in :these 
affairs, and Miss Brown never gives him the least 
bit of encouragement. It’s my belief exe doesn't 
even know he's in love with ber.” 

And meanwhile Hermione stood at the side 
gite talking to Jim Green. She had ‘carefully 
shut the door leading to the kitchen, and she 
knew the servants could nob overhear thelr inter- 
view. 

Thelad went to the point at once. 

“T thought I’d better come up, miss. That 
man—the one whe picked up your hat—has been 
poking shout till someone teld him where to fiad 
me, WhenI got back froitr driving a lady to 
Rottingdean, there he was—waiting. He says he’s 
come down to Brighton te find you, and that ke 
means to doit, He spoke civil enough at first, 
and offered me five shillings if I'd tell bim where 
I drove you ; but when I told him you was 4 
good customer, and I never betrayed my friends, 
he got impertinent, and sald he was bound to 
find you in a day or two with my help, or with- 
out it, andso I thought I’d better come round 
here and put you on your guard,” 

** It waa very good of you, Jim,” 

She would have pressed money into bis hand, 
but the lad indignantly refused it. 

“Tcame to warn you because you and the 
old lady had been real good to me, nob because I 
wanted money.” 

Hermione pub out her hand—her. lily-white 
hand—which she had given so rashly to James 
Ciifford, 

“T am very grateful to you, Jim, Shake 
hands with me, and if we never meed again, 
remember, I shall never forget your kindness.” 

Can't I do anything more for you!” de- 
manded Jim, “run an errand, or anything ?” 

Hermione thought a moment.’ 

“ Wait here a minute and I will fetch a letter 
i should be very much obliged if you would post 
for me,’ 

Upstairs she caught up an envelope and 
addressed it to herself. She placed inside a 
folded sheet of blauk paper and gave it to Jim 
to post—-already her mind was made up, She 
muzt leave Harley-gardens, but that no nine 
days’-wonder should be raised in Mra, Carlyon’s 
household ; it was better that she should appear 
to bave been summoned away by an urgent 
letter. 

Hermione sat up far into the night. It hurther 
terribly to leave the house where she had been 
happy—to foraake the kindly woman who had 
treated her more as a daughter than a hired com- 
panion ; but:she knew she was no longer safe 
there, Now James Clifford's suspicions had been 
aroused it was only a question of time. He might 
be delayed a few days ; but sooner or later he 
woudl discover the girl he sought was Mra, Car- 
lyou’s companion, 

Why even the hat (still fo hls possession) had 
the name of a Brighton milliner. James need 
only appear at her ehop with a plausible: slory of 
bow the hat was blown to his very feet, and his 
earnest desire to fiad the owner, 

Madame Rosalie would certainly cross questions 
her assistants till they remembered to whom they 
had sold that particular hat. 

The milliners closed at two on Saturdays, and 





Monday being a holiday Clifford could not obtain 
any ioformation from that source till Tuesday ; 
but Hermione did not intend to wait till Tuesday 
for her flight, 

When they took in Miss Brown's breakfasb on 
Sunday morning, the servants thought she looked 
like death. . When, with her hand on an opened 
letter, she told them she had had bad news, and 
should be compelled to leave Brighton at once, 
they thought it the most natural thing in the 
world that she should be ill and upset. 

“T will-write to Mrs, Carlyon from London,” 
she told the cook, “IfI pack a box at oncel 
think I might catch the ten o'clock train from 
Preston Park, and so avoid the crowd of excur- 
sionists ab the town station.” 

Ip sounded a little extravagant to the servants, 
since it entailed a much longer drive ; bub they 
entered into Miss Brown’s plans, and helped her to 
get ready with great goodwill. It never occurred 
to them that the one carefully-filled. box she 
took with her muet surely have been packed be- 
fore the arrival of the letter calling heraway. ° 

Aa unexpected check awaited Hermione at the 
station, ‘The train only went es faras Hayward’s 
Heath, audshe could not resume her journey to 
Loudon thi the afternoon. 

“ Nevermind,” she thought, gravely, “ there 
will be uiene expecting me. I can go for a long 
country walk, andyIedaresay there will be some 
inu where cang4t lunch. Atany rate I shall 
feel@hat'my journsy has begun, and that I am 
on. the road to safety.” 

But that alighting at Haywards Heath was to 
inflaence Hermione’s whole future. She had 
hardly confided hor box to a porter to take to the 
cloak-room when a lady came up to her and took 
her hand. 

** Mies Brown, I am so pleased to see you. I 
wasexpecting a friend from Brighton to spend 
the day, but she has failed me. Aro you going 
anywhere special, or will you come to my mother’s 
and stay for early dinner /” 

As in a dream Hermione remembered that 
Nurse Ward's home was at Haywards Heath, and 
that when she left Lord Carlyon she had been 
expecting to spend a holiday there soon, Her 
pretty grey dress, instead of the nurse’s uniform, 
had made Hermione doubtful for the minute, 

“I am sure you are In trouble,” said the elder 
woman, gently. ‘I won'taek you to confide in 
me againet your will; but, I think I could help 
you.” ’ 

Hermione turned to her with a sob, 

“ You won’t betray. my secret?” 

‘‘T never betrayed anyone in my life,” 

‘© And you won't think me. wicked! . Nurse 
Ward, Iam running away. Don’t let him find 
me; don’t tell him where I am |” 

The nurse thought Miss Brown had lost her 
senses ; but she only: said, soothingly, that her 
mother’s cottage was only five minutes’. walk, and 
they could talk much better there, 

‘* Bo quite eaay, dear,” she said, quietly, ‘' you 
are safe with me; but you look so tired and ill 
I want to get you home,” 

Hermione declared herself perfectly weil, the 
truth of which statement she ed. by fainti 
away assoon as the door of Rose Cottage 
closed on her, 


ee 


CHAPTER XX, 


Country posts are fearful and wonderful things, 
as some of us who have lived in remote villages 


| know to ourcost; but Carlyon wasslightly worse 


off ia this particular than other places of ite size, 
for a year or two before, the great ones of the 
neighbourhood had carried out, an. arrangement 
in the interests of the local postman, by which 
that functionary was nob required to deliver 
letters on Sunday or Bauk-holiday, much to the- 
content of the said postman. ‘ 

The people who effected this ement were 
possessed of carriages and horses, They “ sent” 
to the nearest town once or twice a day, #0 they 
practised no self-denial in thelr, supposed gene- 
rosity, which pressed rather hardly on poorer folk 
who had to depend on their own legs for locomo- 
tion, and who, by the ingenious plan just men: 
tioned, would receive a letter posted on Friday 


too late for that night’s post on the fullowlig 
Monday. : ; 

Lord Carlyon and his mother arriving late on 
Friday, never expected any letters till Sunday 
morning ; and it was ouly as they sat at break- 
fast that they discovered the srrangement just 
mentioned. 

" You had better send m into Ashleigh,” 
said Lord Carlyon te the old butler. 

“Tt would be no mauner of use, my lord. If 
he rode his: hardest, he’d not get to the town 
before a quarter-past ten ; aud the po@t-office is 
closed for the day as the hour strikes. Iam 
very sorry I forgot to mention we had no Sunday 
post to your lordship last night.” 

Lord Carlyon bit his lip in silence, and became 
convinced that living ia the country would not 
suit him. But the butler took time by the fore- 
lock on Monday, and sent to Ashleigh in such 
good time that the letters were on the breakfast- 
table when his master came down, 

Mrs, Carlyon had her fair share—a note from 
Janet Nairn sod some four or five letters re- 
directed from Harley-gardens by her compauion. 
Her sot had of ment budget ; and, by some 
strangs chance, the packet from Blanche Lester 
was the very last he opened. He was 80 én- 
groseed in ite contents that he let his coffee grow 
eold untasted y and his mother, growing uneasy, 
‘asked at Inst,-- 

“Ig there anything the matter, Denis?” 

“Tam nob sure whether it is news or 
not,” he said, very gravely. ‘ This letter is from 
a lady who claims that her niece is Mr, Home’s 
heiress, I need not tell you how thankful I 
should be to pay over his fortune to ite rightful 
owner, But there is so much room for deception 
that I shail have to be most guarded in the 
matter, Oddly enough, my correspondent has 
been in Brighton some weeks, She meant to 
have called on me, but was ented by hearing 
of my accident. She intended to call on Friday, 
but was told I had just left home.” 

"Let me see the letter, Denis,” eald his mother. 
“Tt may be a foolish old woman’s fancy, but I 
always judge people by their letters,” 

“You shall see it, and welcome, mother; in- 
deed, I shall be glad of your opinion, for I feel 
puzzied,” 

"You mean you distrust the letter?” 

* Wo—at leastihiot exactly., Itis a lady’s letter, 
and in the main well expressed; but here and there 
comes a sentence which seems meéktt ‘as @ thréat ; 
as though the writer fancied ‘I ‘might dott her 
statement and intended ‘to’ force me to accept 
i ” ; 40 ’ ’ wr 7 

Mrs. Carlyon stretched ‘dul her"hand*for the 
letter, and read it slowly throagh, : 


* Duar SR veh 
“Mr, “Andrew ‘Dancan,’ an’ intimate 
friend of the late’ Donald Home, of Australia, 
has acquainted mé with that gentleman's death, 
and the fact that he left his fortane in trust to 
you for his sister; Lucy Farbes, oniy child of his 
mother, Margaret Gordon, and her’ sscond ‘hus- 
band, Charles Forbes. Lucy Forbes is now dead, 
She married my only brother, and’ they both-died 
about t years’ ago, leaving their infant chil 
a little girl of four, to “my cate.’ As: 
child, Liska Forbes, ts undoubtedly Mr, Home's 
heiress, I shal! be glad if you will make immediate 
arrangements for transferring ‘Whe? property to 
her. I can show ‘you fle certificate of my 
brother’s marriage, and of file chHd's birth ; and 
produce necesdary witesses fo prove my ‘niece fis 
that child, I ‘came to Brighton nearly ‘two 
months ago with a view to making your ac- 
quaintance, and asserting tay niece’s claim; but 
ae accident arid subséquent illness, deferred the 
tter step. / ye 
*'T should have called on you to-day, but was 
informed you. had left Brightoa for a month. 
As the delay has already pus me to considerable 
expense, atid f am in ww poor circurmatances, 
may I ask you to give this matter ‘yoar imme- 
diate attention, C? 
“ My hosband was 4 well-known medical ‘man, 
but he has been dedd some years, during which 
have supported Lika at ‘my sole expense,’ 1 


‘ 





shall, of course, expect to remain her personal 
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guardian, with a liberal allowance for her educa- 
tion aud maintenance, 
“Tam, . 
" Yours faithfully, 
"Braxcug Lester.” 


Mrs, Carlyon put. the letter down and 
quietly,— 

“No woman wrote that." 

“Blanche is certainly ® woman's name,” 
objected her som. 


“Oh, I don’t dispute that Mrs, Lester copied 
the letter as we see it, but she never composed ib. 
_A mon of businegs,-and a very shrewd one, wrote 
down just what she wae to say.” 

‘¢ Dnen you don’t believe In the story ?" 

Mra. Carlyon shook her head. 

“Tb is plausible, almost too plausible, but Mrs. 
Lester slurs over the weak points in the case. 
She offers you proofs that are of no consequence, 
but of the two certificates which would prove the 
-child’s real claim to be Mr, Home's niece she 
makes no mention.” 

“You are too elever for me, mother. What 
certificate do you mean ?”’ 


‘' One of the marriage of Margaret Gordon and 
her second husband; another ‘of their child's 
baptism. © Mrs, Lester seems sble to prove 
abundantly that her niece is the lawful child of 
her brother and his wife, and that the said wife 
was Lucy Forbes; but she expects you to take it 
ou trust that Lucy Forbes was Mr. Home’s half- 
eister.”” 

Denis etarted. : 

“ Mother, you are far sharper than I am.” 

“Tam not sharp ab all,” she answered, smil- 
ing, ‘‘ but I have read a good many novels, and 
thers are plenty. of cases of missing heiresses, and 
mysterious claimants to them. Of course, Lucy 
Forbes may have been Donald Home's slater, but 
i fancy if Mrs, Lester had not felt this was the 
weak spot in her case she would not have slurred 
it over so.” 

“There's another egregious blunder. She calls 
Duncan, poor Home's intimate friend—he was 
really his valet,” 

“I don’t like her appearance of haste, It fs 
as though she wanted to force you into action 
before you had time to weigh the case.” 

“[ hope Dunean is not in Brighton,” said Lord 
Carlyon, thinking of Mary Brown and her euper- 
stitious fear of her father’s old servant, What a 
shock it would give her if she met Duncan some: 
day while she was practically alone in Brighton, 

“What shall} you do?” asked his mother. 
“You have only just'ecome here, It is absurd to 
take such a fatiguing journey again.” ‘ 

**T shall write to Mrs, Lester, and tell her I 
cannot possibly return to Brighton under a fort- 
night. In the meantime I should be glad to 
know {if she can produce the certificate of her 
sister-in-law’s birth, and of the marriage of that 
lady’s parents. If she answers my letter by 
return of post I shall feel she is acting fin nome 
measure for hereelf, but if there is any delay I 
eball know that she has either sent the letter to 
Dancean for bis instructions, or is waiting for him 
to join her and make a draft cf her reply.” 

Two or three days passed, and then it happened 
that the morning’s ‘post produced only two 
letters~cne for Lord Carlyon, the other for his 
mother, 

This was the shortest. She looked up from it 
with a ery of dismay before Denis had got 
vbrough one page of Mrs, Lestar’s despatch, 

“ Denis, Mary Brown has left us, I am sure 
there is something dreadful the matter.” 

Lord Carlyon kept his self-command by an 
effort, He did not let his mother guess at the 
sudden pain which pierced his heart. He 
managed to make his voice firm and clear. 

iy ave you heard from her? What does she 
gay ” 

“ You bad better read it for yourself,” said Mra, 
Carlyon, putting the note Into his hands,’ “only, 
Denis, don’t say anything unkind about Miss 
Brown, Appearances may be againat her, buat I 
believe in her still,” 

So did Denis if the agonised beating of his 
heart meant anything. ' 





| on the 


“My Dear Mas, Cartyor,— 

"To is with great "> I write on resign my 
post as your companion. may have guessed 
Snare Gad wubenel Gieaty Ile) ardnarét ot pain and 
sorrow, not of sin. There was one person from 
whom, for all time, I knew I must hide myself. 
The day after you left Brighton I saw that person 
ront, I knew that I was recognized, that 
flight was my only course, I bave dons my 
utmost that no shadow of scandal should rest 
upon sour house through me, Your servants 
believe . was summoned to London by the illness 
ofa friend, Will you let them go on believing 
it? 

“From my heart I thank you for all your 
kindness, and your gentle charity to one of whom 
you know #o little, We may never meet again 
on earth, but I shall remember you till I die, 
and your goodness to the lonely girl who was 
once your companion, 

Many Brown.” 


Denis looked at his mothér, 

‘There was & eecret:in her life, and she had 
an enemy. Mother, it is-terrible to think of a 
beautiful girl like that alone in London, friendlesa, 


perbaps penniless, 

" iP me Mrs. Carlyon, sadly, " Denie, if 

would not berdull-alone;I should like to go 

k to Brighton; and try ifI could trace that 
poor child, I am an elderly woman, my years 
and position give me a certain power. I should 
not be afraid to stand by Mies Brown however 
much people spoke against her,” 

“Heaven bless you, mother!” said Denis, 
solemnly. “ It is like your kind heart to think of 
such a thing, but we will go together. I may be 
of use to you, and , this affair of Mre, 
Lester makes it really. necessary for me to be in 
Brighton, There is a train from Ashleigh in two 
hours ; do you think you can-be ready for it?” 

“ Rasily,” said Mrs, Carlyon, “but, Denis, I 


don’t like you away so soon; you have not 
been here a a 
He smiled kindly. 


‘*T aseure you, mother, I had far ay 
than stay. As for Oarlyon we bave all the 
summer before us, you I, and the days are 
pasb when we needed to be careful of our 
travelling expenses, We will come back - and 
finish our visit heré ahother time. I only wish 
now we had given Miss Brown no choice, but had 
insisted on her WH? i eal 

They caught the train easily, and were in 
London by one o'clock. A telegram had apprised 
Mr. Norton of their; coming, and he was at 
Victoria ready to accompany them to Brighton. 
Mrs, Carlyon was established in a comfortabie car- 
riage, and then the two men chosea smoking com- 
partment, hoping for achance to discuss business, 
and as it was the middle of the day und the 
train was rather empty thelr solitude was not 
disturbed. ..... mie 

“Tb seems to me,” said Mr. Norton, testily, 
when he had heard the cause of the Carlyons’ 
abrupt return to Brighton, “that the world is 


full of fugitive da’ I have, heard of two in 
oe months. First your cousin, now Miss 
rown.” 7 


Denis looked up quickly. 
“ Remember, please, that ft,is on the question 


of Mrs, Lester’s claims on her niece’s behalf that 
I want your advice. As regards Miss Brown 
that is a personal matter; mother and I are in- 
terested in her, We want to trace her and help 
her, but we should never’ dream of putting 
detectives on her track, ‘or ef publishing the little 
we know of her atory to an unsympathetic lis- 
tener,”’ 

“You are offended,” said Norton, good- 
humouredly, “but yet you told me yourself the 
girl was a mystery—that your mother and 
sister could not win her confidence.” 

“* They could not win her confidence, but they 
both had a warm liking for her.” / 

* And you | hed 4 

Lord Carlyon drew himself up haughtily;. then 
his offended dignity gave way. He ‘amiled half- 
sadly and put out his hand, — 

“Weare too old friends to quarrel, Norton, 
but you must not say a word against Miss 





-Brown,” 





The lawyer looked bewildered. 

“Never breathe a hint of it. It would make 
my mother worry yet more over the mystery of 
her companion’s fate ; but, Norton, it’s just this: 
there will never bea Lady Carlyon while I live 
unleas Miss Brown is found.” 

“She will be found,” said Mr, Norton in 
tone of firm conviction. 

‘* What makes you so positive ?” 

“People often love once hopelegely ; but I 
never yet met a man who had two loves in hi 
life which both ended disastrously.” 

“ Well,” Denis looked embarrassed, “we will 
get to the other business, You saw Mrs, Lester's 
firat letter. This is her second, She kept me 
waiting three days for it, which proves it was nob 
her sole composition, Read it and give me your 

on. ” 


It was very long and by no means clear. Mrs. 
Lester said the same thing over and over again, 
as though she hoped to impress her correspondent 
by the frequent repetition. Though not absolutely 
insulting, there was a veiled hint toward the end 
of the letter that Lord Carlyon would not have 
been so hard to convince, had not one-half of 
Mr. Home's fortune reverted to him if he were 
unable to find that gentleman's heiress, 

“That woman’knows your character,” said 
Mr. Norton; “she thinks a taunt like that is 
juet the sort of thing to make a generous, high- 
spirited man give up the money at once, convinced 
or not.” 

**] can’t do that,” said Denis, slowly. “I 
have to guard the interests of the Australian 
charities which benefit if Mr, Home’s heiress ic 
not forthcoming—besides, I was warned of thix 
very thing.’ 

** Of what!” 

“That Duncan if he failed to find the true 
heiress, ht produce a child of his own, and 
try to pass her off as the offspring of Mr. Home’s 
half-sister.” 

“ Who warned you }” 

“Tf I tell you will you keep the secret 
inviolate t” 

‘* Assuredly.” 

‘* Miss Brown,” 

“ What in the world bad she té do with it?” 

**It seems Dancan had once lived witb her 
father, He was dismissed in disgrace because he 
had married her nuree clandestinely. He reaented 
thig bitterly, and being afraid to vent his rage 
on Mr. Brown, cursed the poor little girl whose 
childish talk led to the discovery of his secret,” 

Mr, Norton took up quickly a troubled, anxious 
look on his shrewd face, 

“ Where did this happen, Lord Carlyon, and 
when?” 

‘Near Naples, about twelve. years ago or ten. 
I am very bad at dates,” 

“Ah!” 

" You see,”. went on Denia, “ Mrs. Lester takes 
a high hand. She declares that her sister-in-law, 
Lucy Forbes, was left an orphan in early child- 
hood; that she: (my: correspondent) did nob 
meet her till she was twenty-five, therefore it 
would have been: in the highest degree impro- 
bable that she ‘should koow how or where her 


| mother was married, or where Lucy herself was 


christened.» She says Mr, Duncan fs perfectly 
satisfied, and that she well remembers hearing 
her sister-in-law speak of Donald Home and her 

regret that Fate had separated her eo utterly 
from her half-brother.” 

" Yes, it’s a plausible story,” 

“Bat you don’t believe it.” 

**Do you?” : 

“JT don’t now; but I am bound to confess I 
should believe it absolutely bub for two things: 
one, the fact of my having been. nearly taken in 
by James Clifford over another identity case; 
the other, that Miss Brown expressly warned me 
Duncan might bring forward a false claimant.” 

“The old clerk who teld you eo much about 
Mrs, Gordon, but forgotthe name of her erecond 
husband, asserted he was an cflicer, didn’t he?” 

‘© Yes—he said he was always called ‘ captain,’ 
In fact, that is why he could not remember the 
surname; he had hardly ever heard it used."’ 

* Well, Mrs. Lester cffera to show you the cer- 
tificate of her brother’s marrisge, Did that 
describe his wife as the davghter of an officer?” 
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**No; she sent a copy of the certificate, The 
place for the profession of the bride’s father was 
filled in ‘gentleman ;’ but she would argue that 
officer and gentleman were synonymous.’ 

“You might search the Army List,” said 
Norton, thovghtfully ; “anyway, let me go with 
you when you cal] on Mra, Lester, perhaps we 
may discover some flaw ia the story.” 

Arrived at Brighton, the two gentlemen and 
Mre. Carlyon were soon driven to Harley-gardens, 
The cervauts bad received a wire to announce 
their arrive), but Mrs, Nairn’ had no suspicion of 
it, so she was not there to welcome them. 

Jane asked anxiously if Miss Brown's friend 
was better, and whether she would soon be back, 
and then volunteered,— 

" There's some one has called every day since 
Tuesday for her address, I saldshe’d gone away, 
and I couldn't tell him where she was, but I 
don’t think he believed me, ma’am.” 

“ Did be ask for me?" inquired Mrs, Carlyon. 

“No, ma'am,” replied Jane, “It’s my belief 
he didn’t even know your oame, and I am sure 
he didn’t know Miss Brown's. Oo Tuesday he 
came with a hat under his arm, that hat with 
the jet wings Miss Brown wore so often, He 
said he'd picked it up on Saturday on the espla- 
nade, and he'd been trying ever since to find the 
owner, aud at last he went to the shop whose 
name was on the lining, and they told him they 
eent it here, and that it was for a young lady 
that was a companion. I said, quite sharp, 
‘that’s Mies Brown’s hat; but she’s not here 


new. She went away for a holiday, but sho'll 
ve back soon.” He's come every day since like 
clock-work, 

Lord Carlyon looked very etern as he listened 
to this ; then he turned to Jane,— 


reward, If he comes again show him into the 
study, and fetch me; I'll make ehort work of 
him. 
‘Jim Green enid, my lord, that Miss Brown’s 

t blew off on the esplanade on Saturday, and 
he drove her home in the pony-carrisge because 
ehe felt so uncomfortable,” 

Dinner passed off very quietly. By common 
consent only cheerful subjects were mentioned, 
The tiio discuesed David Nairn’s wonderful 
recovery, his rising prospects, Kate’s growirg 
fame in America, and the startling success of 
Denia’s vew book. It was not that they forgot the 
double mystery which surrounded them, bat that 
for hie mother’s sake Denis wanted the conversa- 
tion to turn on brighter themes, 

When dinner was enced Lord Carlyontook the 
lawyer into the study to have acigar and discuss 
their call on Mra, Lester, but a strange silence 
fell on them both. 

“ You are tired 1” said Denis, remorsefully, “I 
should have asked if you would prefer the 
drawing-room and an easy-chair to thie dreary 
contultation.” 

‘IT would far rather be here,” said Norton, 
gravely, ‘‘ and Iam not tired atall, only a very 
strange idea—susplicion, I may call it—has come 

» snd I have been wondering whether you 
wonld laugh at me for a madman if I told it to 
you} 

Lord Carlyon had no time to answer, Jane 
opened the door. 

“The young man for Miss Brown is coming 
down the road, my lord ; will you see him to- 
night ?” 

“Yos, show him straight in here; don’t say 
she has not returned,” 

** Well, my dear,” eaid Jim Clifford, with the 
januty air be thought so captivating, ‘1 ve come 
to eee Mise Brown; it’s no use saying she's not 
in for I know a cab brought the family beck this 
- fternoon,”’ 

“Walk in, sir,” ssid Jane, with fronica! re 
epect; ‘we've Leen expecting you to call, What 
name shall I say ?” 

“The name doesn’t matter; she’!/l know me 
fast enough.” 

Jane ushered him into the study. The room 
was Ip semi-gloom, for though the gas had been 
lighted Denis had turned it down to the lowest 
possible flicker, and it was impossible for Janes 
Clifford to see more than two dasky forms. 

As Jane closed the door, Lord Carlyon put 











i 





his haud on the burner, The room was filled 

with a brilliant light. Mr. Norton betrayed no 

surprise; it was just what he had expected. 

James Clifford and Lord Carlyon stared at each 

— in blank amazement not unmixed with 
te. 

“I don’t know what this play-acting means,” 
said Jim, brutally; “I've gome for my wife, and 
I mean to have her.” 

Even then the truth did not dawn on Lord 
Oarlyon. 

‘understood the servant that you came to 
see Miss Brown ?”’ 

“IT came to fetch my wife. I saw her on the 
front last Saturday, and I’ve been making In- 
quiries ever since, with the result that I diecover 
Hermione is masquerading as a Miss Brown, and is 
companion to an elderly lady Mving here. £ don’t 
know where you come in, Lord Carlyou,” he 
added, spitefully, “ but if you’re here to assist my 
wife in defying me, I'd have you know a distant 
cousin is no relation at all, and that Iam her 
husband and master,” 

“It I were Lord Carlyon I'd kick you out of 
the house,” said Mr, Norton. “ Know that Miss 
Brown is ssfe from your cruel pursuit, and that 
Lord Carlyon is here because it is his mother’s 
house,” 

“ His mother }” Jim's sneer was bitter indeed, 
“Are they so mean they wouldn’t give my poor 
wife bite and sup without turning her into a 
hired menial?” 

Then Dewvis Carlyon found his volce, 

“The yotog lady known to us as Miss Brown 
has lived with my mother since last December, 
No onein this house ever dreamed tha) she was 
our kinswomen, Hermione. She was my mother’s 


| companion, friend, and guest, She was never 
he feilow may be on the lock-out for a 


treated as a menia!. No one here ever offered her 
anything but respect, Half an hour ago my 
mother and I grieved sadly that Miss Brown had 
left suddenly In our absence from home. It hart 
us to think of her as lonely and friendless in 
London, but now we are thankfal to know thab 
she is at least safe from you! You will have to 

in your search af James Clifford, and 
now’’—his eyes gleamed with passionate angar, 
“get our of my sight, or I may. knock you 
dows |” 

James Olifford slank away like a whipped cur. 
And, left alone with his old friend, Denis asked 
{in a strangely calm voice,— 

“Was thee the suspicion that had come to 
you?” 

“Yee; I knew that the late Lord Carlyon 
spent some years near Naples, and that he very 
much resented the secret marriage of his child’s 
nurse with his valet. The moment you mentioned 
that incident I seemed to know that Mise Brown 
was your cousin Hermione.” 


(To be continued.) 








A tes of the genuineness of an Oriental 
or carpet is to see if each atitch is knotted. 
the stitch is knotted and firm the rug is 
genuine ; but if the stitch can be pulled out it 
is imitation, no matter how closely the original 
rug may have been copied in pattern or colour, 

Tum wife of the*eoolle in Galana is a woman 
who is very much to be envied. Every gold or 
silver piece her husband receives for his services 
{ts beaten into trinkets to be worn by his 
better half, this condition it constitutes the 
cash wealth of the family. Ib is perfectly safe, 
as it is ae much as any man’s life is worth to 
touch them so long as the woman wears them. 
These same women are also noted for their 
beauty. Their features are straight and perfect, 
thelr gyes beautiful In colour, and their forms 
perfect modele of symmetry and grace, Dressed 
in soft, Aimy materials, rich in colour and Eastern 
figures, they present strangely Orlental and fan- 
taatic appearances, 
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Songs, “My Sweetheart” and “Good Night Sw 
Love”; Leove’e Golden Dream Waltz, Jepanese Fan 
Danese, &c.; la 6d., posd free, with levely portrait ef 
Queen and particulars ef etx £20 Prine Competitions. 
Lo re Plano Organ avd Music Depot, London Read, 
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CHARLIE’S MOTHER. 


It was a gloomy, half-lighted attic-room in a 
lodging-house—a room where the smoke from 
the smouldering fire curled in odd, fantastic 
wreaths in the angles of the sloping ceiling, and 
mice gnawed stealthily at the base- boards, 

Not a pleasant place to die in, and perhaps it 
was just as well that poor Phoebe Weils, in her 
restless delirium, fancied herself back’ once more 
among the velvet grass and apple-bloseoms of the 
sweet-scented orchard at home, 

Meanwhile a child of four years old, with hie 
round face besmeared with dirt, and his flaxen 
curls tightly matted together with neglect, sat 
coiled up in the window-seat, playing with a 
headless wooden horse and singing softly to him- 
self, ‘or the afternoon sunshine was warm on 
his face, and what did little Charlie know of 
death ! 

“ Sure, it’s wanderin’ she is,” said one of the 
womeu who were sitting in the room, ‘and 
enough to tire the patience of the blissid saints 
themecives, sittin’ here. There's the bit of a 
letter she began te write and hadn’t strength to 
finish, and the sixpenny bottle of ink out of me 
own pocket—what shall we do with it ?” 

‘* Burn it,” shortly returns a wrinkled cld hag, 
who was already busy iu turning over the slender 
store of linen in the worn hair trunk to find 
something fitting fora shroud. ‘It’s no use to 
anybody now, an’ she can't spake reasonable to 
to tell us where it’s to go. Yes, yes, honey, I 
know,” as Phoobe piteously stretched out ber 
attenuated hands with a wistful ery of ‘ Charlie 
--my boy—you'll take Charlie home |” 

“Sure, an’ it’s that we will,” said the old 
woman, chuckling. ‘We've got nothin’ else to 
do, me fine lady, an’ lots o’ money to spare, ex- 
eursioning round the country! Lie still—that’s 
a dear |” 

But still she cried, ‘* Charlie | Charlie!" and 
the younger woman lifted the little creature, 
etill clinging to his wooden horse, on to the bed. 
Charlie opened his blue eyes wonderingly, and 
began to cry. 

‘*Maroma, what makes you look sos ee 

She drew him close down to her with a shud- 
dering sigh, his cheek against hers, his tangled 
curls raingling with her dishevelled black tresses, 

“Oh, my baby, I cannot go and leave you--I 
cannot! I-—” 

The death-rattle in her throat interrupted al} 
further attempts at speech, There were one or 
two incoherend murmurings, sounde—that was 
all—aud so poor Phebe Wells died, 

They took little Charlie away bewildered and 
| terrified, and despatched someone for the 
‘' eharity coffin” which was.to enfold the poor 
creature's last remains, 

"he’s got no friends,” said Mrs, Dennis, 
‘an’ it’s but fair, afther all the trouble we've 
had, Nora Macarty, we should divide the litte 
ahe’s left.” 

** It’s me onght to have the bits o’ clothes an’ 

” asid Nora, jealously. ‘ You never came 
a-nigh her till the last two days.” 

Well, an’ it’s no more than fair, Nora, dear,” 
said the Lrishwoman, smoothly ; ‘an’ you goin’ 
to be married In a month. You kape the 
elothes, an’ welcome ; an’ I’!] have the bit of a 
boy; he’s jasb the child I want for begglu’. 
Come slong, child, an’ stop that cryin’, or 
{t'll be the worse for yez Did ye wan’t a taste 
o’ Mother Dennis’ strap? Then hould yer 
noflse!” 

Charlie followed his rovgh guide, frightened 
into a trembling silence, Poor little creature, ic 
was wel! that he was not old enough to realise 
the terrfble fate now opening before him, 

**Yex wouldn’t belay it, and him so young,” 
sald Mrs, Dennis, triamphantly ; “but he's the 
best lifter in all thechildren! See there, Mike 
Dooley, two hankechers an’ a snuff box, let alone 
the two apples from the peddler’s stand, an’ an 
ash-box half full of illigant paper-rags. Give. 
him a drop o’ yer beer, Mike, an’ ye shall have 


baked potaties an’ pigv’ trotters for your supper, 
darling |” 
Such was the state of affairs, one December 
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pee 
night, when our little hero came wailing home, 
with ple cheeks and chilled fingers and toes, 
conscious that he had nothing to plead why he 
should not be sent supperless to bed. 

Bat, to his astonishment, Mrs. Dennis was all 
motherly affability, and Mike Dooley himself 
toot him between his knees in front of the 
blazing fire, and helped to chafe his hands, 
Mike, fo general, being as brutal a ruffian as ever 
came in contact with the law, Charlie could not 
imagine what it all meant. 

‘*Tt’s two old maids of ’em livin’ all alone,” 
sail Mra. Dennis, resuming the conversation 
where 1b had been broken off at Charile’s 
entrance ; and there’s a closet full of old plate, 
an’ Norah says—Norah cleaned them, yez knows 
—the staircase windy, openin’ on the back 
street, would let a good-sized cat {in between the 
bars, and where a cat can go our Charlie can. 
Wouldn’t ye like that, Charlie dear, to help 
crack a crib }” 

Charlie stared vacantly into the fire, and 
munched his crust of stale bread, and “ didn’t 
care,” 

“All yell have to do will be to creep in, 
between daylight an’ dusk, honey, and hide 
away like a mouse,” 

Charlie had nothing to do but agree. 

‘To-morrow night at eleven I'll be waiting at 
the corner of the street wid a cloak an’ a big 
market- basket, an’ I'll see that Charlie's there 
afore us,” 

The next afternoon, just as the wintry 
twilight was fading into bleck indistinguishable 
dusk, Mra, Dennis skilfully propelled the 
slender, cat-like figure of little Charlie through 
the narrow iron bare of the staircase window. 
She was just in time, for as she stooped again to 
poké‘in the depths ofan ash-barrel with her well- 
worn fron hook, a policeman lounged round 
the corner of the house, 

“ Hullo! old woman, what are you doing here ?” 

“‘An’ is it the cinders ye’d grudge me!” 
whined Mrs. Dennis, “ an’ the fire goin’ out on 
hearth-stone, wid the six little ones blue wid the 
cold, Arrah, an’ its hard lines for poor folks, so 
io is, and Mickey McGargan, me husband, that 
igacunn”™ 


** Well, well you needn’t make such a nolse 
about it,’ deprecated the policeman, striding on. 

And Mrs. Dennis smiled stealthily under her 
ragged, red hood. 

Meanwhile Charlie, obedient to orders, curled 
himself up under the stairway, amid a lot of tin 
bath-tubs, disused furniture, and Invalided 
saucepans and went composedly to sleep. 

How long he had slept he did not a bat 
the narrow stairway was lighted up by the glare 
of a candle when he woke, and a hand was on 
the lappels of his coat, 

“Why, bless me, it’s a child!’ shrieked a 
female voice, 

“Nonsense, Nancy, it’s only the cat.” 

“'T tell you it’s a child, and he’s fast asleep 
under the tin tub.” 

() figure advanced into the yellow circle 
of flickering light thrown by the candle—that of 
a tall, pleasant-looking woman, with a something 
in her face that made Caarlie’s heart stand still, 
and brought the long disused word “Mamma” 
involuntary to his lips, 

‘*How on earth came you here, little boy?” 
she asked, little less astonished than her com- 
panion had been. 

Charlie glanced furtively about the room, in 
vain search for a loophole of escape; but there 
was none, and Charlie had no {dea of sacrificing 
9c for the sakes of Mother Dennis and Mike 

ooley, 

“Mrs, Dennis put me through the window,” 
he whispered, “and she and Mike are coming at 
eleven o’clock to steal the ms and things, 
and I'm to unbolt the front door for ’em; and 
please, ma’am, I never did such a thing before, 
and I'm eo cold, and—and——” 

Charlie wound up his explanatory speech with 
a burst of very ganuine tears, and screwed his 
little knuckles tightly into his round blue eyes. 
an My goodness gracious |” ejaculated the elder 

J. 
“ Bless us and bave us!” shrieked the younger, 
** It’s a planned burglary,” said Miss Nancy. 


“Send some one for the police!” screamed 
Miss Betsy, h a 
** Yes,” sobbed little Charlie, entering heart 
and soul into the new cause, “get a policeman 
to stand back o’ the front door and I'l! open it 
just as ff nothin’ had happened. And, oh ! don’t 
you give me up to ‘em please, please, lady, or 
they’il beat coe be Gaal. a” sell me to the 
Goctors afterward!” 

* Don’t be afraid, my little fellow,” said Mies 
Nancy, who had been giving some orders in 
hurried whisper to a grizzled old servent-maid 
who had stood staring In the background, 
‘*Come with me. Why, how cold your hands 
are. No one shall barm you.” 

She led the sobbing, shrinking ilttle urchin into 
a cozy parlour, where the crimson carpet and 
curtains seemed to reflect ruddy lighte from the 
glowing sea-coal fire, and the chandelier diffused 
@ shaded lustre through the room. 

The walls were hung with soberly-tinted old 
family portraite, which ceemed to stare down 
upon the bewildered child with human eyes of 
reproach and eg eg 

‘See, Nancy! he is really pretty,” said Miss 
Betsy, smoothing down the tangled curly hair, 
as she led him up to the fire. “And only see 
what blue eyes he has! Poor little soul! and 
so young, too—a mere baby! What is your 
name, child #"” 

* Charlie! ” 

“ Charlie what ?” 

But the child shook his head vaguely, 

“Only Charlie-—-and mamma's name was 
Phoebe.” 

At that instant, in his reatless motions around, 
the little fellow caught sight of a portrait hang- 
ing in a recess, hitherto obscured from his gaz2. 
He uttered a cry. 

‘* Mamma ! that is Charlie's own mamma!” 

* Gracious goodness!” exclaimed Miss Nancy, 
trembling in every joint, “what does the child 
mean?! That isour Phebe!” 

“Tt is mamma! Mamma’s name was Phobe, 
and she had black hair just like that, and big 
black eyes,” 

And the child, who had treasured up that one 
flower of memory in his mind for two long years, 
began to sob and cry pitifully. 

“T want my mamma! they have taken her 
away from me! Where is my mamma?” 

Miss Betsy rose up, pale and solemn. 

“Nancy, it’s a voice from the grave! It’s 
Phoebe come back to us, to put her little child’s 
hand in ours! We have searched for her in 
vain these five years—now her orphan child has 
come straight tous! Don’t you see Heaven's 
hand in {t, Nancy } We disowned ber, and sent 
her away, because she would marry the man she 
loved—we never relented when we heard she was 
left a-widow—but we mourned and sought her 
long when it was too late!” 

er volce was stifled by tears, but little 
Charlie was held close, close to her heart! The 
outcast babe—the little neglected pariah—had 
been led by the guiding hand of Providence 
straight to the home and the hearts that were 
waiting for him. If poor Phebe Wells could but 
have seen that day, amid the mists that sur- 
rounded her dying sight ! 

The policemen, summoned duly by old Mar- 
gery, arrived, and were put on the watch. And 
when the front door was stealthily unbolted, 
Mr, Dooley and Mrs. Dennis walked straight 
into the arms of two burly detectives, who were 
in no haste to unloose affectionate embrace | 

“To's that little chate o’ the world has be- 
trayed use—but I'll tear his heart out!” 
ehrieked Mrs, Dennis, vainly struggling with her 
captors. But Charlie, holding tightly on to Miss 
Nancy’s protecting hand, boldly her threats 
and Mike Dooley’s deeper and more silent rage. 

Charlie was too young to know it, but he had 
escaped a fate worse than death. The two old- 


time in his little hunted life what [t was to have 
a home | 

** Some talk of fate,” Miss Betsy would 
say, reflectively, "but I call {t Providence ; if 
you don’t believe what I ony just let me tell you 
the story of our listle Charlie !” 





THE UNCLE’S SECRET. 
CNAerEA XXXV. 


Wrru slow, tired feet, Connie crept back to her 
lonely room at the quiet, suburban hotel, 

Ah, unlucky fate that had tempted her to 
cross the portal of the hospital and meep Wiunie, 
How bitterly she rued it ! 

She called for ink and paper, and the maid 
who supplied her wants was startled by the white 
despairing face the beautiful young stranger 
turned towards =i 

“Is there anything else I can do for you!” 
she asked. 

Connie raised her golden head from her white 
trembling hands, studying the girl's face intently 
for a moment. 

* You could do me 4 great favour If you would ; 
Tam in great pain; a few drops of laudanum 
would relieve me ; do you think you could pro- 
cure ft for me!” 

Once before ia her life the maid had been 
asked the same question by » beautiful woman 
who had come to the hotel, whence none knew, 
no one discovered, and it had ended in a 


iy. 

The maid's face paled slightly, but she answered 
readily enough,— 

“ Certainly, I can get it for you, miss. It may 
be pain that you want it for,” she thought, 
“but it isa pain of the heart rather than the 
body ;"" and she questioned herself whether she 
ought to get it or not. Shortly after she enterad 
the room, placing a small bottle containing a 
dark-brownish liqufd in Connie's hands. 

Connie sat at a desk at one end of the boudoir, 
her head bent over a letter she was busily 
engaged in writing, and the maid noticed that 
the eyes she raised to her face were heavy with 
unshed tears, 

Her face flushed hotly for a moment az she 
received the mixture from the girl’a hand, then 
ft died away leaving her paler than before. 

“T shall have two letters written within the 
hour,” she said, with a forced calmness; “and 
after I finish them I will lie down and rest, and 
will leave them on the desk here. Wil! you 
come in and get them? Do not disturb me,” 
she continued, with strange gentleness. ‘! shall 
be sleeping. If I do not come down to siz o'clock 
tea, do not call me, Take the letters I have 
written down to the clerk in the office, and tell 
him that it fe my request that they should be 
gent out in the morrow’s early post, You have 
been very kind to me, my good girl, kinder than 
you know. Accept this as 5 token of my grati- 
tade,” 

And as she spoke she unclasped a thin gold 

in from her neck, and despite the maid's 
protests, clasped it about her. 

Then the maid turned and left the room. At 
the door she gave one quick backward glance. 
The beautiful golden head was bent upon the 
white hands, and In one of them was tightly 
clutched the small vial, 

When Connfe found herself alous she slowly 
crossed the room, eee oe beaey lace 
curtains, and upon scene below. 

Ah, how t the world looké@ in its robe 
and gold, powdered with myriads of 
to this girl, scarcely twenty, {b 


charm. 
was looking out u the beautiful world 
the last time, she told. herself, To-morrow 
when the sun rose ov this fair green earth, she 


Angel of the Heipless” they had named 
Ah, me! was ever a young girl more help- 
less or more in need of help or guidance than she 


She saw the lovely picture the opposite mitror 
reflected, and she po fae a with a shudder. 


ate 
s 


What did her beauty avail ? Did ft bring 
"~ or the love ahe craved! No, 
turned again to the half-written letver 


upon the escritoire, There were but a few lines, 
they were addressed to Doctor William Jolly, 
and ran as follows :— 





‘*T cannot be your wife. I have thought the 
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m cher over calmly, When you receive this I 
shal! be pastall earthly power to harm me, Tell 
the world my etory if you will, but remember to 
adg@ that I have atoned for what I have done with 
my life. ‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
and a life for a life’ the world erfea, and I ehall 
have paid the penalty. Ab, would that the etory 
of my strange temptation should bea warning to 
all young girls!” 

There was no name signed to.it; in her tre- 
raulous haste to geal and direct it, Connie quite 
forgot ib. 

The next letter was addressed to Harold Lex- 
more, Lexmore Hail, Maryborough, 

No one would ever tell him how she wept over 
it, caressing the white pages which the man ehe 
loved #0 well was to hold in his hands, 

No one would tell him how she laid her 
beautiful white check againet ib, sobbing out as 
ehe kissed the delicate lines. 

He would never know of the passionate kisebe | 
with which that solemn farewell to him, was 
freighted. 

He would never know how the white, death- 
cold hands trembled over the wavering words his 
bouny blue eyes were to resbupon. Would his 
heart throb faster if he knew? 

With a little chokiag sob Connie conffaenced 
the letter. We will look over her shoulder, and 
read it as she writes : 


**Mr, HaroiD LEXMORE: 

‘Dagar Sin,—-When your eyes rest upon.this 
page Ishall be beyond all earthly suffering, be- 
yond your anger, your just vengeance, Thesen- 
tence prased upon me will have been uttered by 
a higher tribunal than the lips of man, 

‘* Before confessing my pitiful sin to you, I 
must go back a little in my narrative, setting 
straight an error which I should have righted 


long ago. 
“T am not what you believed me--Mise 
Christie. I am Conatance Culver, the girl to 


whom, three years ego, you were so solemnly 
betrothed at Major Lexmore’s death-bed. 

“You will remember that ft was on this self- 
same night I discovered that the betrothal which 
we had gone throngh was, on your part, a farce, 
the cruellest mockery; that even while you 
clasped my hand, took upon yourself those 
solemn vows of constancy, your heart was given 
to another, 

‘Oh, Harold Lextore, if you suffered day and 
night your whole life through, you could not 
suffer more than I did at that moment. 

“T can pub upon the white, soulless paper 
what I would never have dared tell you in words. 
I can breathe out the great passionate love of 
my starving heart to you, and you cannot re- 
prove with haughty, scathing words. 

* Yes, I loved you, Warold Lexmore, with a 
love that was my doom. I was alone in the 
world. Only those bereft of mother, alstere, 
home ties such as other youvg girls have, can 
underetand and sympathize with me and realize 
how my heart craved for some one to love me— 
ah, yes, come one to love me! Jt was then that 
I first met you. Can you wonder that your fair, 
handsome face won its way to my, heart, and 
that I worshipped you in my girlish day-dreams ? 

“I was blind to your indifference, and when 
they told me that you loved me—wished to 
make me your bride—and that the betrothal 
must take place at once at the major’s bedside, I 
—oh, Heaven |—I believed them |” 

“Then came the bitter awakening—when I 
heard you, as you clasped Winnie passionately to 
your heart, bemoaning the cruel fate that had 
torn you two asunder, and crying out against the 
betrothal that was literally forced «pon you by 
the dying major ; but for that you might have 
been happy with the love of your own choosing ; 
I had wrecked your life, spoiled your future and 
Winnle’s, 


il Vs 


listened in the alcove, rooted to the spot, 
listened until your words drove me mad—yes, 
mad—over o love-dream cruelly shattered. 

" Oaly one thought oceurred toma, If I died, 
the bonds of that betrothal which were so galling 
to you would be snapped .asunder—my death 
would set you free, 





You knowhow I fled from you dashing out 
of the Sioowes out that had V heard 

“T fled to the river that skirted the park, and 
plunged in,” The thst words on my lips were 


these, , 
“* Oh, love, whom I love so well, I ara setting 


you ie tis thi me 
" Bat ere waters c over m6, & 
strong hand gnatched me back—back from death 
and destruction. 
“T was saved—saved for a more cruel fate, it 


SCCM, 
‘© When I regained consciousness, after weeks 
of lingering filness, I found a young doctor who 
had been attending me bending over re. 
“T was subsequently removed to this young 
doctor’s home. He was Dector Jolly, of Rose- 


\.“ Daring my couvalescence an idea occurred to 

me, and that was to hide for evermore from those 
whose. lives I bad cursed. I was dead to the 
world ; they believed me lying cold and white in 

@ bed of the river—let them believe so etill. 

/ **T knew that you and Winnie would not grieve 
for me, Harold Lexmore, You would feel sorry 
for my supposed fate; but ia the same breath 
you would add,— 

**Yet it was much beiter so, for now I am 
free to woo and win my peerless Winnie,’ 

“*T went out into the world as many young 
giris—Heaven help them !—are forced to do, to 
earn my own living. Fate threw me In the path 
of Mrs, Binnie. 1 told her my name. Thena 
atrahge mistake occurred—she had mizunder- 
stood me. ‘Christie,’ she cried. ‘You say your 
name is Miss Christie? I shall love you all the 
better for that.’ 

“ A name mattered littlete me, I allowed the 
mistake to pass uncorrected,” 


ee ee ee 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 


For a moment Constance paused with the pen 
suspended between her fingers. But time was 
fiying ; she must finish the letter within the 
hour, 

And again she bent to her task, one hand 
clutching at’ her heaving breast, the other tra- 
versing quickly the tear-blotted page, 

“IT made a grave mistake,” she wrote hurriedly, 
“ when I did nob correct the false irapression that 
my name was Christie. But, as I ‘sald before, I 
was quite indifferent in the matter, ‘ Constance 
Culver, whom ndbody loves, is dead to the world,’ 
I said to myself ; leh ‘Mies Christie’ take her 
place, No one cares—no, not one, From that 
time I was known as Miss Christie, Three times 
has the sweet spring-time brightened the world 
since then ; and in those three long years—ahb, 
me! how I struggled to forget you—to crush all 
love for you out of my heart! Waking or sleep- 
ing, you face was ever before me, although I tried 
to put you out of my thorghts ; for I knew you 
must have wedded Winnie, the love of your 
choice, long since. I thought I had succeeded— 
but, alas! 1 knew how vain that thought was 
when I met you face to face at Felicia Dale's. 
For a moment my heart stood still as I raised 
my eyes to your face. You smiled upon me, you 
clasped my hand; but I thanked Heaven you did 
nob know me, 

“A year before a fever had changed my brown 
locks to a hue that is now golden, and I was 
taller tuan the Constance of other days. You 
did not know me—how should you, when you 
had belicsved for three long years. that the girl 
who had faced death for your sake lay ing 
beneath the swift, running stream that skirted 
the park of Lexmors Hall? I thanked Heaven, 
too, that you bad not brought Winnie with you, 
It would have been ne last. drop in my cup of 
misery to see you two happy together. 

“ How I drifted into the pitiful folly of cariog 
for you again, who can tell !—not wilfully—oh, 
believe me; I did not know how madly, how 
hopeleesly I loved you until thab night we two 
stood upon the sands together.. The secret my 
heart whispered to me terrified me, Winnie's 
face seemed to rise out of the silver-lighted waves 





and confront me, Heaven help, me! I had for- 





gotten Winnie's very existence. Her voice 
seemed to cry out hoarsely: ‘Leave him if you 
you value your own eafety, for he is mine!’ Ah, 
me ! to err fé human ; yet you know how I turned 
from you and fled precipitately—fied, leaving the 
ge you had asked mo unanswered, I fled 

m one folly only to ingulf myeelf in a deeper 
one, for which ] am about to pay the penalty, 
and the penalty {fg just. 

“fled from your presence, coming here, and 
here I have met my doom. [ tried.to fly from 
my own thoughts asl had fled from you. A 
way suggested itself, and blindly I followed the 

of the hand that led me on. Long 

ours I would eit by the fountain in a -green 

park that skirted a suburban hospital, trying to 

think out what J should do with my lonely, 
blighted, loveless life, % . 

“Oh, little birds,’ I cried aloud, holdipg my 
banda ont to the green boughs on which the 
robins twittered, ‘tell mo what I shall do with 
my life—how to live through the dreary days and 
to escape from my own tHoughie !’ 

‘*A white hand was laid gently on my shoulder, 
and springing to my feet in astonishment, I found 
myself standing face to face with one of the gentle 
sisters whom I had often seen passing into the 
hospital grounds. 

"t Acking the birdawhat to do with a human 
life which God put upon this earth for his own 
wise purposes? A strange question, surely, 
when there is so much misery and need of help 
and usefulness so near you, my dear child,’ said 
the sister, reprovingly. 

"Tl flushed hotly under the gentle, merited 
rebuke. 

“*T have had a great sorrow,’ I cried, burying 
my tear-atained face in my hands—‘ so that 
unless I can break from my thoughts they will 
drive me mad,’ 

“€Qome with me,’ she said, ‘I will find merei- 
ful employment for these idle handa, rest for 
this tortured brain, Near you,’ pointiog to the 
hospital walks gleaming white as a marble monu- 
ment fn the early morning sunshine, ‘are suf- 
ferers tossing wpon beds of pain. You have a 
sweet, soothing voice. Come and reai to them, 
talk to them.’ 

‘*F went with the gentle Sister Gertrude, and 
I found soothing balm for my sorely wounded 
heart in administering to others. 

* Oue evening a beautiful young stranger was 
brovght into the hospital. They told me she 
turned her Jovely face to the wall, refusing both 
food and drink, and asked me to visit her. © 

“I went to her, and bending over her, drew 
her white hands from her face. Ah, Heaven! 
It was Winnie, your wife ! 

"The one above all others whose very name 
caused me to cry out in the bitterest anguieh. 

"I did not cry out, faint, or utter any moan ; 
but if my face had been a stone mask it could 
not have grown harder and colder in a single in- 
stant, as { gazed upon the fatal beauty that had 
won from me the love I would have died for, 
Was this the cruel frony of fate t 

“T looked, and the bitterest hatred that ever 


warred in a Human heart wrung mine, 
“That night, by the strange complications of 
fate, I was requested to situp with Winnie, Her 


illnees had taken a fatal turn. The crisis would 
be reached at midnight. Aud that night the 
most pitiful temptation that ever a soul, 
lost for it Heaven's mercy, attacked mine, 

“The consultiog physicians left me alone with 
Winnie, your love, saying : 

“*Tf this potion which we leave with you is 
not given to the patient’at the midnight hour she 
will not last until to-morrow’s sunrise,’ 

* All the long hours I sat by Winnie's couch 
the words haunted me ; I bre oded over them. 

“T could never tell you what my thoughts 
were as the hours rolled by. ‘Wisinie, your wife, 
the beauty who robbed me of your Icva, happl- 
ness, and all that the world holds dear, lay at 
my mercy. I had only to sit with my hands 
folded in my lap and the end would be that when 
morning dawned my rival would be swept from 
my ps 
| “T bad but to sit atill and fate would set you 

free, my Jove! Ob, bitter hour, when first we 
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listen to temptations volce! _ I Ustened—hesl- 
tated, and, in hesitating, was lost. 
“I could haye saved Winnie—your wife— 


Harold Lexmore ; but because she was your wife I 


did not lift my hands to aave her, so in the eyes 
of Heaven I am guilty of that which the whole 
world calla by a bh mane. 

“{ did not plunge a dagger Into her white 
breast, bub my ain is equally dark; I stood 
quietly by without stretching my hands to save 
her when I might have done so, Ab, would that 
Thad given my heart’s blood to save her whom 
you love} 

‘Ah, my lost love, do not curse me; my re- 
morse is pitiful enough already ; I could fly from 
the wrath of men; but I could nob escape from 
the vengeance of od ! 

"Tam to atone for what 1 have done 
with my ; and my last prayer will. be, that 
some time, if you ean ever forgive. my terrible 
sia, you will, in mémory of my love that has 
besn so hopeless, come and kneel upon my grave 
aad whisper your forgiveness, and in my grave, 
ob, love, I shall hear and know it |’ 





CHAPTER XXXVIl. 


Dre Jouty, bury with his thoughts, had waiked 
hurriedly away from the park where he had left 
Constance, 

Of the girl's past he knew nothing. From the 
moment he had been called upon ‘to attend her 


in that strange house to the time she had been |) 


removed to his own home, and left {5 so 
suddenly, he had loved her; she was the one 
love of his life. 

In the moment of her greatest peril—when the 
world would have turned from her with bitter 
condemnation—he had offered her the noble love 
from which she had once fled—offered her his 
name and his protection. " 

What the secret was that made Winnie and 
her such bitter foes he would never seek to probe ; 
he would wait patiently, and perhaps she would 
tell him all in good time, 

So buried was Dr, Jolly In his reverie that he 
did nob see a young man, dressed in a travelling- 
coat who had stopped sudderly scarcely ten feet 
in alvance, of » &® pleased smile lighting up 
his fair, handsome face as his eyes reeted upon the 
figure of the young doctor. — 

** William, my dear boy, I hope you are not 
going to pass your old friends by in this way!” 
pr Mss. as they stood abreast of each 
other. 

William Jolly started. 

“Why, Lexmore, is this really you?” he 
exclaimed, heartily grasping the extended hand. 
{ thonght you were miles away, listening to what 
the wild waves were saying. I had made up my 
mind to join you, and would have done so had 
not an une: event happened last night, or 
this morning rather, which has changed my plans 
materially.” 

Harold Lexmore noticed that his old friend 
turned sway confusedly, blushing hotly under 
his gaza, 

“ Perhaps it is a matrimonial évent.upen which 
{ shall have the pleasure of congrattlating you, 
my dear fellow,” ,stggested Harold lexraore, 
earnestly yet quizalcally. .\, aS 

“It may lead to'that,’I hope,” smiled the 
7" Tek beach ok de handed 

grasp young man’s hands as 
they Nig wal Taeee @ than any words 
could have been. ER . 

“ By the way,” exelaimed Dr. Jolly, suddeniy 
recollecting himself, ‘‘ you received the telegram 
that was sent you in reference to your ‘cousin's 
Ulaess—Miss Kinder’s, Imean i I suppose that 
is what brought you here, is it not? You have 
heard she is at the hospital” 

Harold Lexmore looked bewildered, 

“A telegram ‘in referenes*to~ my cousin 
Winnie !” he ted. “No, I have received no 
such message. Iam here on a different errand. 
But what is that yom tell me ?—Winnile ia Ill and 
at the hospital! Her mother will be greatly 
shocked. I must see Winnie at once, then com- 


not been informed, as no one knows her present 


| “You mush have rest and luncheon first,” said 
os Jolly, looking anxfously into his friend's 
e, 8 haggard face, “You are 
not looking like yourself at all, I must see to it 
that I do not have you a patient on my hands.” 

Harold Lexmore admitted that he was greatly 
in need of rest, and consented to adjourn to an 
adjacent hotel, i ‘ 

as com on of destiny, they 

i to the hotel in which Constance had 

en refuge, and while she was writing her 

letter, he whom she had loved with a love more 

cruel than death was sitting in the room directly 
above the one she occupied. 

Oh, if she could have known how he was wear- 
ing his life out searching for her! What a 
terrible mistake she was labouring under from 
first to last, which had made her young life so 
miserable ! 

As Constance was penning the closing lines of 
that pitiful page, in the room above her Dr. 
7, was saying, with a rare smile on his grave 

"T can give you but a few moments, Lexmore, 
ae I bave an appointment at sunset, and——” 
consulting his watch, and glancing toward the 
sun dip behind ‘the western hills—'it is 
nearly that time now.” 

“ Bat you have not told me yet who the young 
wee J is whose srailes have won you from your 
bachelor life, my dear Jolly. Come, be more 
kind, confide in me,” 

"Do you remember, Lexmore, the story I once 
told you of a beautiful young girl whom I had 
met and loved, and who sought the protection of 
strangers rather than share my beautiful home 
and become my wife? You remember that it 
waa her flight that caused me to change my 
mind and to go abroad with you without scarcely 
an hour’s notice. The aubject of the sudden 
breaking-up of my love-dream was never men- 
tioned between us—never. I thanked you more 
than words could have expressed for respecting 
my secret sorrow, and not pressing me upon the 
subject. I will tell you now, however, that the 
‘broken dream has had a strange finale, I have 
met my love again—I have asked her to be my 
wife, and I am to have my answer this evening, 
and please Heaven, I hepe that the answer will 
be t 8 ! ” 

“IT hope so, for your sake, my dear Jolly,” 
returned Harold Lexmore, little dreaming how 
strangely his own destiny was crossed by the 
answer his friend was to receive, ‘Go, and may 
Heaven speed you my dear fellow,” added Harold, 
Conebanies had sealed and addressed the two 
letters, ng them conspicuosly upon the table, 
where the maid could not fail to find them when 
she returned, 

This done, she crossed over again to the win- 
dow, taking a silent farewell of the bright, 
beautiful world thai, after the sun went down, 
she was to see no more, 

Tears filled her eyes, and her lips moved, 

“ Harold,” she murmured, clasping her ice- 
cold hands’ over her beating heart, "I have 
sinned in loving you so madly, but even now my 
lonely heart cries out for you. Ab, me, a love 
such as mine ends but with death.” 

She Isy down upon the couch by the window, 
loose’ her beautiful hair till it fell about her 
like a vell of gold. 

The sighing wind that stirred the climbing 
roses and them fitfully against the case- 
ment seemed pleading with her to pause ere it 
was too late, 

But if she heard she did not heed ib, and with 
uristeady hand she raised the tiny sparkling glass, 
drained its contents, and [t fell with a crash 
from ‘her uerveless fingers beside the couch. 

When the sunlight waned and the soft dusk 
crept over the earth, William Jolly was standing 
in the park where he had parted that morning 
frora Constance, 
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municate with her mother. I suppose she has 


Dr. Hors, “ 
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The stars came out in the sky; the moon 
shone down upon~ the earth ; the birds 
were In their neets, and the flowers were asleop, 
There was no sound of footsteps, no shadow of a 


Agure. 

"She fe not here; she does not intend to 
wif he said to himself. ‘I must go in search 
of her,” 

He bent his steps in the direction of the hos- 
pital ; she was either there or he could find out 
her address. 

He called for Sister Gertrude and made known 
his errand. 

At that identical moment there was a atir in 
the hotel across the way. 

The maid had followed Constance’s directions. 
She had entered noiselessly, aud found the two 
letters upon the table. 

The figure upon the couch did not stir. How 
white the face, framed in its sheen of golden hair, 
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looked In the paliid moonlight which drifted upon 
it through the parted lace draperies of the 
windows! But the maid did not disturb her, 
aud gathering up the letters, quitted the room 
as silently as ehe had entered it, 

She took them to the clerk in the office, re- 
peating the instructions, that they were to be 
sent oub by the first post on ‘the following 
morning. 

The clerk received them carelessly enough, 
glancing admiringly at the delicate hand-writiog. 
Then the name on each of the equare white en- 
velopes caught his eye and held his attention. 

‘“* Mr, Harold Lexmore’ and ‘Doctor William 
Jolly,’” he repeated, slowly and wonderingly. 

The next moment he turned to the register, 
and scauned the arrivals for that day. 

‘Ah! I thought I couldnt be mistaken,” he 
muttered; “ these names are among to-day’s 
arrivals, Lucky I have so good a memory for 
names, or these letters might have been posted 
Rooms No, 16 and 17,” he said, consulting the 
ledger. ‘‘I suppose they might as well be sent 
up at once to these parties;” and be leisurely 
tapped the gong for the hall-boy, and gave him 
the letters with the necessary instructions. 

Five minutes later the boy returned to the 
 flice- desk. 

Well, what now ?” said the clerk, 
Both of the gentlemen were out. Mr. Lex- 


more’s door was unlocked, so I lafd the letter 
down upon the table; the other gentleman's 
door wes locked, so T brought the letter back to 
you. Did I do right, sir?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he returned, tossing 
Dector Jolly’s letter back fnto the box 


(Te be continued.) 








FORTUNE AND THE BEGGAR, 


A WRETCHED beggar, carrying a ragged old 
wallet, was creeping along from house to houee ; 
and, as he grumbled ab his lot, he kept wondering 
that folks who lived in rich apartments, and were 
up to their throats in money and in the sweete 
of Indulgence, should be always unsatisfied, how- 

ever full their pockets might be, and that they 
should go so far as often to lose all they have, 
while unreasonably craving for, and laying their 
hands on, new riches, 

“« Here, for instance,” he cays, “the former 
master of this house succeeded in trading pros- 
perously, and made himself enormously rich by 
commerce, But then, instead of stopping, and 
handing over his business to another, and spend- 
ing the rest of his years in peace, he took to 
equipping ships for the sea in the spring. He 
expected to get mountains of gold; but the 
ships were smashed, and his treasures were 
swallowed up by the waves, Now they all lie at 
the bottom of the sea, and he has found his 
riches melt away like those in dreams, Another 
man became one of the farmers of the spirit tax, 
and eo gained @ million. That was a trifle; he 
wanted to double it. So he plunged up to his 
ears in speculations, aud was utterly ruined, In 
short, instances of this are countless. And 
quite right, too ; a man should use dlacretion,” 

a... this moment Fortune suddenly appeared 

© the beggar, and said : 

“Listen! I have long wished to help you. 
Here is a lot of ducats I have found. Hold out 
your wallet, and I will fill {t with them; but 
only on this condition : All shall be gold that 
falle into the wallet; but if any of it falls out 
of the wallet to the ground, {¢ shall all become 
lust, Consider this well, I have warned you 
beforeband, J shall keep strictly to my compact, 
Your wallet is old; don’t overload it beyond its 
powers.” 

Our beggar was almost 
breathe. He scarcely feels the ground beneath 
his feet. He opens his wallet, and with generous 
hand a golden etream of ducate is poured into it, 
The wallet soon becomes rather heavy. 

“Ts that enough } ies 

" Not yet.’ 

“: Tsn't it cracking 1” 


too overjoyed to 





, Superfinous Hair, && 


“ Never fear,’ 

** Consider, x) pete are quite a Croesus.” 

“ Just a li ; just add a handful” 

“There, it’s full, Take care; the wallet Is 
going to burst,” 

* Just o little bit more.’ 

But ab that moment the wallet split ;. the 
treasure fell through, and turned to dust ; ‘and 
Fortune disappeared. The beggar had nothing 
but his empty wallet, and remained as poor as 
before, 


Ir is the custom in Lima, Peru, to keep 
animals on the roofa of the houses, A calf 
makes ‘its firet sppearance on the roof, and never 
descends until it comes down as beef. 

An elephant in Bengal, India, became affected 
with the toothache, but the keepers managed to 
secure it while a dentist drew a decayed tooth-— 
the cause of the trouble, Aftera tine the ele- 
phant seemed to understand that the dentist was 
trying to extract it. 

In a cave in the Pantheon, at Rome, the guide, 
by striking the flap of his Cont, makes a noise 

equal to a twelve-pound cannon’s report. The 
preter is noticed, in a lesser degree, in the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. In the cave of 
Smellin, near Viborg, in Finland, a cat or dog 
thrown in will make s screaming echo, lasting 
some minutes, Fingal’s Cave, on the Iele of 
Staffa, has also an abnormally developed echo, 

Hinixa behind a tree will be useless in the 
next war, according to a surgeon who has been 
taking notes in Cuba, The bullet from a Mauser 
rifle goes through a large tree with ease. Ib 
seems to be true that the bullet often 
through the human body withoud dieabling s 
combatant, the wound of exit not exceeding in 
size that of entrance. The older firearms of 
Cubans are sald to be far more destructive than 
the modern rifles of the Spanish troops. 


No small number of people have a deep-rooted 


objection to licking the gummed flap of an 
envelope, and many have been the devices intro- 
duced for the purpose of doing away with its 
necessity. The “ Perfection’ envelope is the 
latest, and certainly the simplest, invention for 
meeting the difficulty, which it gets over by 
removing the gum from the flap to the body of 
the envelope, so that when the former is moistened 
there is no lingering taste of gum left in the 
mouth. But why did no one think of this effec- 
tive reform before ? 

Tue greatest luxury at dinner in Central 
Africa is elephant steaks, Any big native feast 
without elephant’s flesh is as rare as an English 
society dinner without venison. In dreseing the 
carcass of an elephant the rough outer skin is 
first removed in large sheets. Beneath this is a 
sub-cuticle—a pliable membrane, from which the 
natives make water-skins, The rib bones are 
cut out and stewed, but all the other bones are 
destroyed. The most delicate part, very 
strangely, is the firet joint of the leg below the 
knee, which ove would suppose to be the toughest 
portion of the animal. This joint is cooked by 
being buried in a hole in the ground, a huge fire 
over the top supplying the heat. 

Scientists are greatly engrossed in the dis- 
cussion of the origin of petroleum. Some of 
them contend that it is a contemporaneous pro- 
duction ; others insist that it is, and has been 
for ages, "stored in the great arteries of the earth, 
Tne artificlal production of petroleum has sug- 
gested that changes of temperature and pressure 
may produce the various jaubstances that go to 
make up this complex article. If one pressure 
gives one ingredient and another pressure pro- 
duces another article, why is it not possible that 
away down in wid-earth the currents and 
counter-currents, with the varying conditions of 
heat, cold, dryness, moisture and pressure, may 
not be constantly at work, producing not only 
petroleum, but other substances of which it is 
altogether likely that we, up to the present date, 
know little or nothing. 
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FACETLAE, 


Mrs. THatower has red hair, hasn’t she?” 


‘* Well, she would have; but you see, her 
father is a banker, and that makes it auburn.” 

Artist (showing his latest picture): ‘‘ What 
do you think of the idea?” Friend : “Splen- 
did idea—not half as bad as it’s painted.” 

A pretty girl won a musket in a lottery, 
When they gave it to her, she asked,‘ Don’t 
they give a soldier with it!” 

Mrs. Jacagrs: “Ob, John, to think that 
you've been drinking whisky! Why, it fairly 
staggers me.” Mr, Jaggers: “Ish thash so? 
Why, thash jusht how {t affects me, M'ria.” 

“ Have a drink, old chap?” ‘'I have sworn 
cf. “Well, a cigar, then?” ‘ Have stopped 
smoking.” “When is the marriage to take 
place ?’ 

JEWELLER (to er "So I’ve caught 
you neatly, haven’t 1? What do you want? 
Burglar: “I reckon what I’ want now's a 
good lawyer to get me hoff!” 

Pastor : “ How did you like my sermon on 
‘Eternity’ last Sunday?” Parishioner : “ Ser- 
mon? Why it seemed to me more of an 
object-leason,” 

Trtmanast: “ He used to treat me with dis- 
tinguished consideration.” Winebiddle: “ And 
now?” ‘Tillinghast: “And now he treats me 
with extinguished contideration.” 

Piaywricht (in excitement): "They are 
calling for the author, What shall I do!” Stage 
Manager (who has seen the crowd): “You'd 
better slip out of the atage door and make your 
escape while there fs time, 

“I gore I see you well,” he said, fluently, 
to the old farmer, leaning on his hoe, “I 
hope you do,” was the unexpected answer ; 
“but if you don’t see me well, young man, 
pub on specs,” 

“Wuat would you say to # good, steady job 
of work?” asked the kind woman. ‘“ What 
would I say toa job of work!” repeated Perry 
Patettic, “ Missus, it would be impossible for me 
to repeat to a lady what I would say to it,” 

“ Wat made young Lightpayte leave before 
the guests eat downto supper?” ‘The host, who 
can’b see very well without his glasses, told him 
there was a smudge on his lip,” ‘‘ And wasn’t 
there?” ‘Nothing but his moustache !” 

Axcztusa ; “When one of ua dies I shall go 
and live somewhere in the country, all among 
the woods and wild flowers.” Edwin: “ But, 
deareat, supposing that you were to die first}”’ 
Angeline : Qh, don’t let us think of anything 
80 ? 


Irate Customer : “See here! That suit of 
clothes I 
holes,’ : “ Dat is all recht, mine frient, 
Motbe neffer eat cotton, an’ ven ladies an’ shel- 
tlemens see dose holes dey knows you vears 
only high priced all vool goods.” 

A CLERGYMAN was preaching upon the “ Para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son,” and when it came to 
killing the fatted calf he endeavoured to heighten 
the interest by the following touch: “Nov a 
calf, but the ¢alf ; the old familiar calf that had 
besn in the family for years and yeare.” 

" Woman,” sald she, “is actuated by principle, 
and not by the sordid ‘business instincts’ that 
dcminate man.” “That explains,” said he, 
‘why she will spend sixpence in “bus fares to 
save twopence at a bargai sale—the principle of 
the thing, you know.” She snified a sneering 
enort, 

Mr, Wippie: “ Well, my dear, you’ve made 
60 much fues because I don’t epend m g8 
at home like a good husband and father, that I 
have resigned from the club. Does that suit 
you?!” Mra, Widdle: ‘It’s just splendid, 
Now hurry through dinner and get dreseed, so 
we can go to Mrs, Highup’s ball; and to-morrow 
night we'll go to Mrs. Tiptop’s party; and the 
next night, you know, Mre. Wayup basa musicale; 
and we mustn't forget the Globetrotter’s recep- 
tion the night after."* 

\ 





ht of you agen is fall of moth-” 





“Ong time,” said the traveller border, “I got 
snowed in on the Rocky Mountains, and the 
only thing seven of us had for two days to sus- 
tain life was a half barre! of pies’ feet.” 
“You were, indeed,” sald the Cheerful Idiot, 
" reduced to extremities,” 


‘© Ys,” said the retired army officer, "I can | 
recall two occasions when I was terribly frightened.” 
‘* Oh,” exclaimed the romantic young lady, “ do 
tell me about them. I suppose it happened when 
you were fighting the I ” “No,” he replied ; 
“one time was when I was married, and the 
other time was when we had our baby christened,” 


“See that place?” said Meandering Mike, 
pointing to the bank, “Course I sees it,’’ re- 
plied Plodding Pete, “Well, there’s so much 
money inside that if It wus giv ter ye it ’ud take 
ye days ter move it away in a wheelbarrow.” 
‘*Mike, ye’ve done me a po’ good, I never 
thought of it that way. After alJ, there’s worse 
thivgs than bein’ poor,” 

Mr. Buvrr (host at a little dinner of male 
friends) ; '‘ Yes, gentlemen, I hold that every man 
should be master of his own house, There is no 
other way. Well, as you are all through, gentle- 
men, suppose we adjourn to the library for a 
smoke?” Waggish Guest: “Why not smoke 
here in this grand old dining-ball?” Mr. Bluff: 
"Um! Mrs. Bluff won’t let us.” 

“I never thought it of you, George,” said the 
pastor’s old schoolmate, in the seclusion of the 
ministerial study, “that I should live to hear 
you denouncing progressiv) euchre as wicked.” 
“* Tf I didn’t,” said man, “they would 
be playing poker next, But as long as I can 
keep them believing that they are alnning a little 
they will stick to euchre,” 

At a Yorkshire court a witness with a 
peculfar squint in his eye wae giving evidence in 
a murder case recently. Noticing the 
working of the man’s eye, the judge sald, sternly: 
“What are you winking at, my man!” '‘ Weel,” 
said he, ‘I’m winking at ly. To tell you 
truth, I’ve no command over that e’e; it does as 
it likes,” 

ForcoT HIS OWN TROUBLES: " Mister,” said a 
small, neatly-dreseed boy, “have you seen sny- 

of a dog that looked like was lost?” 
“No, my boy,” replied the kindly-faced gentle- 
man, “ Are you sure you aren’t lost yourself?” 
“No, sir, I ain’t sure about bein’ lost. Fact is, 
I know I’m lost. But, mister, that dog's lost so 
much wuss’n I am, that I ain’t gob time to think 
about my own troubles,” 

“Do tell me something about the play,” she 
said to the young man, “They say that climax 
at the close of the third act was superb, Can’t 
you describe ft to me?” ‘* Why, the heroine 
came atealthily on, and knelt, dagger in hand, 


behind » clump of pink ribbons. The hero | of 


emerged from a large bunch of purple flowers, 
and as soon as she perceived him, she fell upon 
him, stabbed him twice, and sank half uncon- 
scious into a very handsome aigrette. This may 
sound queer, but the lady in front of me didn’t 
remove her hat; and that’s how it looked.” 





A COMMERCIAL traveller called on a merchant 
recently, and handed him a portrait of his be- 
trothed instead of his business card, saying he 
represented that establishment, The merchant 
examined {ib carefully, remarked that Ib was a 
fine establishment, and returned it to the aston- 
ished man, with » hope that he would soon be 
admitted into partnership, 

Frat GENTLEMAN (entering the apartment of 
second gentleman): “‘ About a year ago you chal- 
lenged me to t a donel.” Second Gentleman. 
(sternly): “I did, sir.” Firat Gentleman : *‘ And 
I told you that I had just been married, and did 
not care to rlak my life at any bezard.” Second 
Gentleman (haughtily): "I remember, sir.” 
First Gentleman (bitterly): ‘‘ Well, my feelings 
have changed ; apy time you want to fight, let 
me know.’ 

A Poor Scotchwoman lay dying, and her hus 
band sat by her bedside. After a time the wife 
took her husband’s hand and said: “ John, we're 

‘oin’ to part. I have been a gude wife to you, 

vent 1?” John thought a moment and then 
said; “Well, just middling like, Jenny, you 
know,” anxious not to say too much, Again the 
wife spoke, ‘' John,” she said, faintly, ‘ye maun 
— to bury me fn the auld kirkyard ab 
tx’avon beside my mither. I could na rest in 
peace among unco’ folk in the dirt and smoke o’ 
Glasgow.” “ Weel, weel, Jenny, my woman,” 
said John, ssothingly, ‘we'll just try ye in 
Glasgie first, an’ gin ye dinna be quiet we'll try 
you in Str’avon.” 

A TRAVELLER, who put up for she night at the 
leading hotel in a small town, had, before re- 
tiring, left explicit instructions to be called for 
an early train, He was very much in earnest 
about the matter, and threatened the clerk with 
all manner of punkhment if that duty was neg- 
lected. Early on the morning the guesh was 
distarbed by a lively tattoo upon the door, 
“Well!” he demanded sleepily, “I’ve got an 
important message for you.” replied the boy. 
The guest was up in an instant, opened the door, 
and received from the boy a large envelope. He 
tore open the envelope hastily, and inside found 
a slip of paper, on which was written in large 
letters: ‘‘ Why don’t you get up?” He got up. 

**Sam,” sald a minister of Dunblane to his 
man-of-all-work one day, “you must bottle the 
cask of whisky this afternoon ; but ar the vapour 
from the whisky may be injurious, take a glass 
before you begin, to prevent intoxication.” Now 
Samuel was an old soldier, and was never in 
better spirits than when bottling whisky, and 
having received from his master a apecial license 
to taste, he went to work most heartily. Some 
hours after, the minister visited the cellar to in- 
spect progress, and was horrified to find Sam 
lying at full length on the floor, and unconecious 

allaround, “Sam!” said the minister, “ you 
have not taken my advice—you see the conse- 
quence, Rise, Sam, and take a glass yet, it may 
restore you.” Sam, nothing loth, took the glass 
from the minister's hand, and having emptied it, 
said: “ Oh, sir, this is the thirteenth glass I've 
ta’en, but I’m nae better.’’ 
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THE LONDON REAISE Aug. 21, 1697. 
SOCIETY, “ STATISTIOS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue Queen will stay at O.borne House. until tesnee ‘has twenty-one thousand. cab, car, 


Saturday the 21sc, when Her Majesty: will go to 
Balmoral for the autumn. 

Tue Dake of Albany has lately reached his thir- 
teenth birthday, and it is expected he will be 
sent up to Eton next term, 

Two of the four days which’ the German 
Emperor and Empress intend to spend with the 
Tear and Twaritza will be entirely taken up by 
reviews of the troops and sham fights, 

THE Pcinee of Wales is to be the guest of Mr. 
Hartmann, at Clarendon Park, near (Salisbury, 
for three days from Monday, October. 4th, 
‘Clarendon, which is a very fine place with a large 
and well wooded park, was sold by Sir Frederick 
Bathurst to Mr. Hartmann not long ago. 

Taek German Empress is thinkiog of buying an 
estate In Schleswig or Holstein, and Saxtorf, 
which lies withia easy distance of her sister's 
residence. Schloss G:iiaholz will very likely 
become the possession of the Katserin, 

Iv is expected that the Duke and Dachess of 
York, a'ver their tour in Ireland, will pay a short 
visit to Lord Rosebery ab Dalmeny, Oa 
3sptember 9:h the Duke and Duchees are to 
pay a visit to Glasgow, when they will lsy the 
foundation-stone of the new art galleries, and 
formally declare the Cessnock Dock open, 

[ne Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha Intends 
very shortly to pay a visit to her eldest daughter, 
the Crown Princess of Roumanla. The Crown 
Prince, who is makiog steady progreas towards 
recovery, has been moved to his country house 
at Sineia, where he will spend the summer with 
his wife and children, 

AL wedding cakes are never sent out until 
they have matured at least six months, The 
actual baking process lasts from five to seven 
hours. So great is the demand for cake on the 
oceasion of a royal wedding that the makers 
have always a stock of more than two thoussad 
pounds in the seasoning room. 

Tie Dake and Duchess of York, during their 
stay in Ireland, will honour the Dake of Devon- 
shire with their presence ei Liemore Castile, the 
Duke's splendid residence in County Waterford, 
which stands on a rocky eminence overlooking 
the Blackwater, a rich drapery of foliage hanging 
in verdurous masses over the face of the cliff 
leuding a most picturesque effect to the grim and 
mazsive bullding as ib towera aloft over the 
sombre-tinted waters of the Irish Rhine, During 
the lifetime of the late Duke many extensive 
additions to the Cuetle had been projected, but, 
though the work had been commenced, for some 
reason or other the original plana had not been 
carried out, and the stracture had not been 
exlarged in accordance with designs which would 
have made it one of the most Imposing buildings 
in the United Kingdom. ‘The grounds of the 
sastie are very beautiful. Lismore is a neat 
tittle place, the townspeople depending for buai- 
ness maiuly on the patronage of the castle, where 
a large staff of officials and servanta are per- 
qaneatly employed. That the Royal visitors 
will get a hearty greeting there can scarcely be 
doubted, and is to be hoped that the same spirit 
of loyalty and goodwill may characterise the 
welcome reserved for them in other parte of the 
country. 

Tan Kiog of Greece and the Dachess of Cam- 
berland will both be af Fredensborg in September; 
but the condition of poor Prince George of Cam- 
berland will prevent his devoted mother from 
staying more than a few days with her patents. 
It will be great pleasure to the aged’ King and 
Queen, too, to have their grandgon, the Tear, with 
them on this occasion, This will be the firat 
vieii he has paid Deamark since his marriage, 
He will, of course, be accompanied by the 
Tsaritzs and their two kaby girls ther of 
whom has been seen by her Danish great grand- 
mother. Later on the Tear and Tseritza, with 
their children, will pay a visit to the childhood’ 
home of the Tzaritzs, who is mostanxious that 
her elder daughter aud her niece, the {ittle Prin- 
ceas Elizabeth of Hesse, should know éach other 
from babyhood. 





and omnibus drivers, 

Tr Is estimated that the population of Europe 
doubles itself every 660 years. 

In the number of murders Italy leads Europe. 
Io the number of suicides Russia is ahead, 

More than 2,000 people mysteriously dis- 
appear from London every year, and are never 
heard of again. 

THERE are 2.954 persons in Great Britain 
who pay tax on an income of more than £5,000 
a year, and 975 who pay taxes. on more than 
£10,000, 


Russta has the largest military expenses, 
£52 000,000 a-year, Britain follows next with 
£38,000,000; France with £37,000,000; Ger- 
many with £26.000,000 ; Austria, £18,000,000; 
Italy, £13,000,000, 





GEMS. 


Negaryzss, when moderate, is a virtue; but 
— carried to an ‘extreme it narrows the 
min 


Opstacies are to be overcome, nob yielded 
to. Cheerfulness wins the day, when Grumble 
fails every time. 

Comptruents are the poetical touches which 
redeem the monotony of prosalc existence. In 
the intercourse of sympathetic and well-bred 
people they have a natural place; and ib is as 
pleasant to recognise by word or look the graces 
and charms of our friends as it is to enjoy and 
profit by them. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Fravour Cusrarps.—Ion summer use a 
few leaves of the peach tree, a few at a time put 
into the boiling milk, and removed before it 
cools ; these give a delicate almond flavour. 

Eac Batis.—-The water is heated to boiling- 
point, and then rapidly stirred till a small whiri- 
pool is produced, into the hollow heart of which 
the egg is cleverly dropped. The motion of the 
water sets the white instantly into a circular 
covering for the unbroken yolk. 

Goosgsrrry Trivie.—Cook a quart of goose- 
berries until they are soft enough to rub through 
a coarse sieve, when they should ba ewvetened 
with a cup of sugars Set this aside to cool. 
Make a boiled custard of two caps of milk, three 
eggs, and halfacup ofsugar. Pour the custard 
when cold over the fruit, and heap a pint of 
whipped cream on top, 

Creamed. Haawor Bears.—Creamed beans 
are delicious. . Soak one pint of beana over night; 
the next morning boil until perfectly soft; put 
through a sieve, and add one teaspoonful of salt 
and & saltspoonful of pepper. Make a smooth 
eream sauce by putting a tablespoonful of butter 
in a saucepan and stirring in a table ul of 
flour; add slowly a cupfal of milk, when the 
sauce is thick stir into the beans; beat well. 
Pour Into a baking dish, cover the top with fine 
bread crumbs, and bake brown. 

Car's Brawy Parties, — Take some calf's 
page gp 
egg, cho small, vour with a ped 
parsley, a.suspiclon of lemon peel, small pinch 
of powdered mace, pepper and ealt, Molten with 
ergam or a little white sauce. Make some puff 
paste, lino half a dczon patty tins with ft, and fill 
with the mixture ; moisten the with water, 
and cover with paste. Brush patties over 
with the yolk ofan egg, and bake in a quick oven 
for ten or Gfteen minutes, These can be 
made equally well of cold chicken and a little 
chopped ham, 





Ta Tear’s royal. yacht, the Polar Star, cost 
more than £1,000,000, | 

Ov the natives in India, about 2,000,000 can 
now read English. 

Crcars are given to soldiers ix the Italian army 
as part of their. daily rations, 

Seven HUNDRED and ten years before the 
Christian era ® pound of gold was worth 134lbs, 
of silver. 

Ir is estimated that between 1702 and 1876 
7,000,000 acres of common lands in this country 
were enclosed, 


Tur North Atlantic supplies the world with 
100,000,000 lobsters annually, nearly.4,000 mea 
being eng2ged in catching them. 

Our population fs increasing at the rate of 
about 300,000 per annum, so that we are 
about three Birminghams every four years. 

Tue Gulf of Mexico has risen one foot since 
1250. Many houses round the coast are now 
partially immersed. aN 

A new species of rabbit, of a diminutive size, 
tailless, and with short ears, has been found near 
the volcano Popocatapetl, in Mexico, 

A Reorsr telegram from Coburg says the 
Duke of Coburg has sold to a Conservative 
syndicate the Coburger Zeitung, which was bis 
property. 

A HUNDRED years ago church collections were 
taken in a bag at the end of a pole, with a bell 
attached to arouse sleepy members of the con- 
gregation. 

Tr the whole of the alphabet were invited out 
to dinner (mid-day), why could not all the letters 
accept the invitation !—Because six of them 
always come after tea, 

Tur expression *‘cool as a cucumber” is 
found to be scientifically correct. Even when 
grown in hot-hottses the cucumber issome degreer 
lower in temperature than the outside atmo- 
sphere, 

Iw the shop of a St. Petersburg watchmaker 
human-faced clock fz on view-—the only one’ of 
ite kind. The hands are pivoted on its nose, and 
any messages that may be spoken into its ear are 
repeated by a phonograph through its mouth, 

Japanesx theatres have their boxes so arranged 
that the ladies can change their dresses, as ft 
is not considered stylish for a lady to appear 
an entire evening in one dress and with the same 
ornaments, 

Axzout the year 1500 soldiera who uted guns 
stood in files thirty-seven deep, and we are told 
that the reloading occupled so much time that 
when a man had fired he passed to the rear and 
was nob ready to fire again until the thirty-six 
men in front discharged their weapons, 

Ir is announced in St. Petersburg that the 
Czar fs sending as a present to the Emperor 
Menelek a whole collection of musical iustru- 
ments, including a gratid piano, an organ, and a 
complete set of wind instruments,. A band of 
Russian musicians, with a conductor, will leave 
for Abyssinia at the same time. 

Tr fs said that doge in a wild state do not bark. 
An investigator Is to believe that the true 
reason for their barking was their endeavour to 
talk to man, Wild dogs how! and whine, but do 
not bark, Jn the wilds of Egypt the shepherd 
dogs make a soft, peculiar noise, but it does not 
suggest barking, 

A curious custom prevails in Bulgaria. All 
newly-married women afe obliged to remain 
dumb for a month after marriage, except when 
addressed by thelr husbands. .When it fe 
desirable to remove this restriction permanently 
the husband presents her with 4 gift,and then 
she can chatter to her heart's content. 

Fisies are very light sleepers, and frequently 
assume sipgalar tions.. But the most re- 
markable thing is the of. colour many of 
them undergo while asleep, Usually their 
and stripes become and more 
when they fall asleep. Occasionally the pattern 
of their coloration is entirely changed. 
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HOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Camm Scor,— If there, you can see a copy. 
U. 8.—Make search first at Somerset House. 
G. D.—Everything depends on the wording. 
Mrmsairuirs, —The French navy is lhe next largest. 


Mrxx,—Thereare many preparations in which different 
Uquids are used. 3 


king you'twould he guilty of 
geventig tie oabisee’ 


B. G,-—Medieval means middle ages, between eighth 
and fifteenth centuries, 


SyMPATHISER.— Most women are glad to resume thelr 
maiden name and do £0, 
Dosiovs.—The fact would not prevent him from hold- 
ing the office mentioned. 


W. D.—If mustard water is used, it will be found a 
most efficient deodorizer. 


—Your name is a very pre one, and 
gift of God.” thal 


Donor, 
means ‘“ the 
Sam.—There are scores ; we cannot judge what would 
be the best for your purpose. 
oleate oo — legaly marry again with- 
InvIcNANT.--A shopman a4 not obliged to sel] an 
— marked in em dow, :. 
LD ReaneR.--The information can only be obtained 
Pee by making inquiry. 
Max.—TH6 Maxim gun has fired 620. shots a minute, 
and is the fastest in existence. 
Mittre.—You do not say whether they frequent the 
are garden, plants or animals, 
STER Isie-~Ireland tas been named " The Sister 
idea with reference to England. 
Smm0x.—The Pag ae referred to a Taster urmy i 
Greek artist, who flourished about 400 
Cc. 0.--If Row ty old enough the “children can be 
summoned before the justices and p 





Pozstrp.— mut ot be ot be discharged wanton]; 
in such a way as Saneee: passers-by. wie 
Quramr,—If are pagent g ~ permanenc of the 
situation you we sdvise you to accept it. ‘a 
Asp oe Hips ont but whether snocess would 
attend the effort detins yotatlon atagetnen y 


Geena a colour of snuff depends on the 
pee which fermentation has been allowed to tt. 


ova. —The panum.covers the passage lead 
= Eoickecior of theta , just asa a Seas 
m. 


M. P.—Spirits of og al oer bee and mopped 
over the place, and in a = tes washed off with 
water, 

Axsxious ReapEr.—As Bae. us to advise you, 
we say, Co not marry under) the circumstances you 
mention. 

Fomr.= Rh ctproper felt and true maiden) 
paneer | oul aliow Sian to kiss her in pubis 


Srartsrictan.--Tho area of the earth's surface is 
197,000,000 equare miles, and its contents 260,000,000 
cabtc miles. 


EouaLia.—The marriage of the Infanta ERalalie, of 
Spain, with Prince Antonio of Orleans, took place on 
March 7th, 1886, 
ke ce Pea 
sha ‘ously en ¥ 
clean them admirably. . é 

OCowstant Reaper (J, ©) —From what you say you 
have nothing to 0 and other sata mal, you 
should. pane the di doctor satisfactori) 5 ins 

Brouwer,—You are young, aah the practice of 
writing will teach you to think if not correctly, at least 
clearly, and to express yourself }ucl/ “03 

Taworaxce.--Vivat Regine may be freely rendered 

‘long live the Qacen;” no special connection with 
Jubilee } it is a phy ase long in comman uae, 

A. P.—Never rub the eyes when waking in a morn- 
ing, bene. he me with fresh cold water if you wish 


to prev Jes appearing in the corners. 
enn ‘post boeswax pent ye ager is out 
barged with material und would not adauft the 
Mesady Sar material und wr would not admit the 


pratt —If you desire to do so, call on the widow 
only it might be well to walt awhile, but if you visit 
tna reason why you should not call 


D. D,—As the lady acknowled intimacy, an 
after what has Accu per ss yd terminate the 
to prevent you. The 
y ke ties towards you, ana you 
are hot bound to sorialder har eelings. 
J. Perovse.—Leek, tn Staffordshire, is one ot the 
pal towns where the silk 


Hxva.—We are unable to recommend anything for 
the purpeas Hane fas janels not be injurious to the 
anne bg ate fs obvious that the point !n which 
badge have the ig the necessity which 
they find for exercising their own v sntelloctaal powers at 
every step. 
atic relations between Turkey 
were broken off on 17th April, although 
wars was proceeding on 


‘ npg moh chosen be ste = view . 
tting Kr speakers, who often spen 
of fn preparation of their little 


a ae every other situation, the one you a 
ust’ be spplied for, efther personally or in 
ting, % the “superintendent” of the company or 
Thine’ you desire to serve under, 

D, A. T.—The illuminating power of gas largely 
Badd on the -_ of the employed. The 
smaller and thinn ¢ flame, the more rapid the con- 
sumption, and ate pews the light, 

Os Tar Verce.—If a woman loves and intends to 


ac an offer of she will not care for the 
mere ‘words, as long as devlaration is made in a 
manly, straighforward manner. ~ 


and lay in cold hr hornd for Leg og sore 
Cook from twenty to twenty-five min ——s 
salted water. Drain, put into a deep dish ‘with ag 
piece of butter ; pepper and salt to taste. 

© Jim.—If you can prove that gave orders to have 
the only to its former condition you 
cannot be made to pay for anything not incident to ‘the 
work neccesary for that purpose. 


THE LOVE OF OLD AGE. 


ihed 2 rcbadind ye ogee per neat nh lf 
il you sing rd gts po lor me then ? 
Oe ee ee pe pe 

still be bapptest of m men?” 


I will love feet, wi when ad up then old, 


12 diene on ane af pele e of 
You will still be ta 


“ For a ne: and frilled old dame 
atly gowned 


Bat it would be bitterness and shame 
likewise poor 


To be ugly, old, and 


‘ There's no favour fa an old romance 
satel, the garret panes are ane with rags; 


in an ™.- 
a lot of similar old hags. 
** Dirty gamins how’ in the streets, 
Hlevated trains all gee whizz ; 


Soup house slops and 


" Would you have me love you when you're old? 
Save the Z, Ps tutes : 


Perrixxep One.—Sea shells murmur becanse the 
vibrations of the air, not otherwise observable, are 
—- im the shell, and by its shape are brought to a 
locus, 


D. A. A—It is a French term of modern introduction 
into the English language. It expresses the face or 
front view of en pty mer and is ee pe 
as the ous of the Louvre, or 


mig RAN can only ad ry washing to get 
back the colour, You might add a little blue to the 
rinsing water. It {s quite possible that by carelessness 
they bave beon discoloured to an extent that nothing 
restore them, 


VotustTrrr.—-To remove stains from scarlet cloth 
o- brush the soiled and be sure that all dust 
and dirt are removed, then wet the'stains with lemon- 
dstoe, and rub well with a piece of scarlet cloth or 


architectural 
the facade of St, Be Pete's ob Hows 


Lover or Diamonps.— Diamonds have been known to 
exist for ages. In heathen nations ‘wae were used as 
ornaments for and fcequentty the eyes were made 
gone stones. date of their discovery is not 

wn. 


Aticta.—There is nothing to be said in favour of 
bleaching 7 hatr, even though no serious consequences 
come from it. Bleached blondes are by no means to be 
—— no matter in what the bleaching process con- 

8, 


J. P.—A few row in & bow! with a Hitle 
cold water ; nt pute per in this and Lyre .f out ; 
draw the dom ary © ped the article aes zed, 
then polish with pth Prag eday or with the 
checal pinnae tabs. 
ARwNOLD.—Moet of the ivory that comes to the market 
is ‘‘dead,” that is ivory taken from animals long since 
dead, and Which has been stored away by 
for years. There is no may em ag Africa of the supply 


Pour They ought to be fresh gathered. Allow o 
mnd ‘of sugar to every pound of fruit, and counting 
een when they come to the boil, let them boil for 
wae, minutes, Boil in a white-lined saucepan, stir 
pe & wooden spoon, and sce that the crocks or glasses 
rads gs ard dry as well as perfectly clean when you 
thejem. Cover them close next morning, past- 

om down the covers to exclude air. 


Lavy Heir.—Pare, remove the eyes end grate the 
pineapple. Brain the pulp ona sicve. Beat the whites 
of four eggs until foamy ; elowly add four tablespoonfuig 
of powdered sugar. Beat until stiff and glossy ; add a 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Whip a pint of cream to a stiff 

and stir it carefully inte the whiter of the eggs 
with the pineapple pulp. Serve very cold in custac 
glaznes. 


Doxr.—The breeding of eels is a mystery. Nobody 
ever saw any of their eggs. The ancients used to have 
a notion that eels wero developed from horee-hairs, 
Another theory was that they were the progeny of a 


kind of beetle. It is now known that they must spawn 
in the ocean, Pele put into land-loxked ponds do not 
breed ; they must go to the «2 in order to propagate 


their spectes. 


Cariva.--The Queen possesses the sole power of par- 
doning criminals; that is the Royal prerogative or 
privilege ; but she doputes it to her Secretaries of State 
—in England the Home Socretar Scotland the 
Secretary of Stat-, and in Ireland ° Lord Lieutenant ; 
these act for her in granting reprieves without holding 
communication with the Queen herself; but when » 
man in the army is condemned to be shot, the Queen 
requires to sign his pardon with her own Land. 


8. &. D.—-The dragon was a fabulous monster, a com- 
pound of crocodile, "] and eagle—it being furnished 
wings. The word dragon ocenrs in the Bible, but 
it is there veed figuratively, and means evil—the devi). 
Dragon's Hil], in Berkshtro, is where St. George, tho 
atron saint ‘of England, ds sald to have killed the 
on, Travellers are shown ® bare spot where 
be will grow, and told that here “= eat was 
— with the blood of the dragon, which blasted it 
or ever. 


B, W.—The parents of the bride are expected to fur- 
nish her trousseau, and to bear the expenses of the 
wedding festivitics The groom must purchase the 
wodding-ring, hire the carriage which conveys himeplf 
and lis groomsmen to the church, and pay the fee to — 
officia! a. The wedding gu 
selected nearest relatives rT friendw of both 
— A ride whose prospects are limited alwaye 
008 well when choosing the articles of her irousseau to 
select the useful instead of tho exclusively showy and 
expensive. 


Manezt.—Three or four tomatoes of good size, properly 
sliced; are quite sufficient. After peeling and ¢ chilling 
them to keep them firm, slice them. Season and dip 
them in sweet ofl and then in sifted bread crumbs. 
Melted butter may be used in place of the oil. Cover 
them well with a tin pan to keep in the heat, and broll 
for eight minutes, turning them when brown. if they 
run,” dredge a little flour or fine bread crumbs over 
them. They should bea rich brown when done. Serve 
them on a hot latter with a little maitre d’hotel butter 
spread over siloe. 


LeaRver.—To fry liver nicely, cut it Into silces a 
third of an inch thick. Put them into ea pan of boiling 
water, and let them stand five minutes. Then dry in 
a clean cloth, dredge thickly with flour, pepper and 
ralt, and fr ‘until brown in good ¢ Appling or butter. 
Parboil and finely chop some onions, aud when the 
liver is partly done, put in the onions, which should 
have been drained very dry, and let thera fry til! brown. 
When the liver is cooked through set it on a bot dish, 
make a good gravy sud pour over all, Garnish with 
the onfons and slices of fried bacon. 


Ice Onram.—Take four breakfast cupfuls of milk, 
— tablespoonfuls cornflour, half pound sugar, one 
teaspoonful essence of vanilla; heat the milk acd add 
to it the to wet with a little cold milk ; let it 
boll, then stir in the sugar aud the vanilla, and set it 
aside to get quite cold, then freeze it; any other 
flavour may be added instead of vanilla; lemon or 
atraw or a tablespoonfal of chocolate may be 
boiled with the cornflour, and is good for a change 5 














the cream may be made with skim milk, and an ogg 
put in well beaten up, after it has boiled ; that ‘makes 
it a littie yellow. 

Tar Lonpoy Rraper can be sent to any part of the 
worl Three-halfpence Weekly; or Querteriy, 


One etnies and Rightpence. The y 
for the Monthly Part, inclnding 
Eight Shillings and Eightpence, post- e 


arly subecriptiow 
mas Part, is 






Att Back Noumerrs, Paats and Voivmss are in 
print, and may be bad of any Book: soliers. 


NOTICE —Part 484, Now Ready. price Bree, 
pooe-trem oo Aldo Vol LXVIIL, bound 
cloth, 4. 

Tez INDEX to Vor. LXVITI. is now Ready ; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


Aw Lerrers ro sk AppResszp tro THE Eprron 
wae Loypow Reapsr, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 











being exhausted for several generations at lecst. 


a*. We cannot undertake to return rejected man 
scripts. 
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will have a lively blaze directly. 
ground “and 
» of the match. 


of mentionin 


Drop it on the 
nothing happens save the 
That isn’t worth the trouble 
*, you say ; it is obvious and natural, 
and nobody gives a thought to it.~ Some things 


dam: 


was! 


are inflammable 
story. 

so thoroughly 
ne why e 


whole Well, if you understand the subject 
perhaps you won’t mind telling | 
to cold and damp will bring on 
an attack of rheumatism with some people, while 
others may fall into a pond in winter and never 
have a tv Surely there is rheumatism 
enough in England to make this secret (if it is a 
secret) worth hunting out. And while you are 


expos! irs 
Inge. 


putting the 
just copy a letter that lies here on my table. 
Nearly all my life,” it runs, “I have suffered 
from umatism. When I was only six years 
of age ] had an attack of rheumatic fever.” 
] We might expect her to have 


rhe 
Pile 


Poor little girl! 


her share of what are supposed to be the inevi- | 


table ailments of childhood—scarlet fever, chicken 
pox, measles, &c., but what on earth was she 
doing with rheumatism ?—a sort of thing that 
properly belongs to middle-aged and old folks, 
who have had time to sow their wild oats and 
get in part of the crop. Ah! dear, dear. What 
a lot of curious things we see—when somebody 


else points them out—don't we? 


‘After this,” the lady goes on to say, “I had 
rheumatism in my hands and feet, the joints 
being swollen and inflamed.” 

To be sure, and an outrage it was. Tobea 
suffering cripple when she ought to have been 
skipping about like a young goat. Think of it, 
and tell us who was responsible. 

“ At times,” she says, “the pain was excru- 
ciating, and I got no sleep or rest night or day. 
Better and worse, according to the weather and 
other circumstances, I was plagued and more or 
Jess disabled with rheumatism for swenty years. 
I tried every medicine and rubbing bottle I could 
hear of without finding any real relief. The 
doctor's medicines had no better effect, and at 
last he said he could do no more for me. 

‘‘In August of last year (1894) my husband 
read of Mother Seigel’s Syrup and how many 


CH WHERE YOU 


Dror a lighted match in a dry hayrick and you | 


explanation in the proper form I will | 











— 
: 


DROP MATCHES. 


very bad cases of rheumatism-——some as old or 
older than mine—had been cured by it. Without * 
knowing whether to believe in them or not, my | 


‘husband said it was no harm to try, and so he 
| got me two or three bottles, and I began with it. 
| When the first was used up I was much better ; 
while others are not, that’s the | 


the pain was easier and my joints were more 
pliable—not so sore and stiff. I kept on taking 
the Syrup and improved every day. I am now 
practically well, and if in very damp weather | 
feel a twist of my old complaint a few doses of 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup soon set me right. - | 


consider this result something to be thankful for 


and to wonder at. (Signed) Christiania Margery 
Giles, 15, Selborne Avenue, Selborne Road, 
Walthamstow, near London, January, 1895.” 
Now, I am actually afraid I have started more 
hares than I shall have time to chase down 
myself. A detailed discussion of rheumatism 
would lead us over a long and roundabout road ; 
but the pith of it is this: Rheumatism is an 
inflammation of the muscles and joints caused by 
the deposit in them of a poison called uric acid— 
a hard, fine, crystalline substance. It arises from 
the failure of the liver to do its work, and ¢hat 


comes from the previous failure of the stomach, 


_ indigestion and dyspepsia. So you see the con- 
| nection. 


This uric acid is zz the dlood, and unless 
it can be thrown out of the system it settles, as I 
told you, in the muscles and joints, and makes 
fearful mischief. The same poison will set an 
ailment going in any place it lights upon : a dozen 
complaints may (and do) spring from it. We 
must throw it out of the blood and then set the 
stomach and liver right. That Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup does, and thus cures rheumatism. 

But the ¢endency to rheumatism can be (and is) 
inherited with a bad stomach and a poor, lazy 
liver. That's why children are torn all to pieces 
by rheumatism, and are often hurried to their 


| graves by it (and its complications, heart and 


kidney trouble), or they go crawling through the 
world with it like wounded animals. Now, 
remember. Rubbing bottles. and liniments, &c., 
won't cure rheumatism. You have got to get 
inside and go deep down. Hence the success of 
Seigel’s Syrup. 

As to the answer to the question up at'the top 
of this article: People with a good digestion and 
clean blood will never take rheumatism from 
exposure. The other kind will. 
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